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editors' notes 



The'popularit>^and acceptance enjo)ed b) Uie cummunii) college froin 
the mid 1960s seems to have waned in recent )fears. I^cal bond issues'' 
sought b> communif) college districts ha\e gone do\\n*to defeat. State ' 
legislatures ha\e reduced appropriations considerably from the.le\els 
which administratorS'hcCve declaied essential if the community collegers 
to fulfill its mission and scr\e the various publics seeking .its services.. 
Students who t) picall) could be expected to seek postsecpndar) educa- 
tion at the two-)ear college have^turned to proprietar) schools or eve'n 
chosen not to pursue a higPTer education at all in favor of menial jobs, 
travel, or unemplo>ment. Commuoit) services and other educational 
programs of the communit) colleges have been duplicated b) bac- 
calaiiteate institutions, comm.unit> agencies, and other^^mpejtition." 
As a resulKof all these changes, rnany observers are calling ort^ the 
communit) college to reexamine itself from the perspective of the tax- 
payet and especially fro^ the v iew point of the legislator. 

.The injportance of good public'relations ther^bre is. obvious. ^ 
This issue of A'^i' Directwm for Community €&lleges treats a broad spec- 
trum of ideas and practices tha^shoulcl enable colleges to reassess, vv here 
necessar), and develop, w^here needed, strategies for relating^ the 
public through formal and informal prograros. — 

• Each of these quarterly sourcebooks is add/essed to a primary 
ajudignce of practitioners and to a Iswger secondary audience of those^ 
who work in or for the two-)car institutions and therefore*indirectl) are 
ii^oTved as well. This broad re^tdership is especially appropriate for the 
.present issue, because one^ of ouT pre^^^nt basic assumptions is that ^ 
everyone in the comiriuuit) college is responsible for ccvmmunicatifig 
\iith the public. The image an(f duiracter of the institutiott are-r^ected 
as much in the auitude and effort of the custodian^orclerk as in the 
attitude and -effort of the faculty member or adminis^fator. FiiK=- ' 
thermore,/trtistc^s and citizeh members of advisory committers may 
<vell find idea's in the articles that will help them promote the welfare an9 
development of'the college. * 

Notwithstanding-the fact tbat public relations is eve^yope's job, . 
the president clearly set.s the tone and direction,. aS hoth'Harper and 
\\'ygal observe. These contributors also point out the profe.^sionalism 
needed in developing insthvtional progiams f6r relating to the publi(!. 
^ Other ways to use resource's in carrying out the public relations 

VII 



program are described b> Keim, uho .ad^pcates enlisting the aid of 
Lommunit) agencies jn establishing a ^^ommunilf) -based program for 
those clients >\ho traditionailv ha\'e hot beeji ser\ed b> collegiate* 
institutions. " ' ' -"C 

An essential aspect of siuli programs is designing a diversity oT 
approaches that will gain the attention'an^nnderstanding of the s|Decial 
populations wiihm the se!\ice area ofeach college. Eit/en describes the 
efforts of one Aii/ona college 'to^work with comniunit) agencies in 
ideiitir)ingand thencuimnunicatingwiththe \a!ious publics in i|s a^ea. 

Public seiMce announcenie^its aie effecti\e wa\s of* communi- 
cating /^Ricl^mond not onK identifies some of the media \\ hich pro\ ide 
free time or space but alsp outlines the most appropriate format foi tlie 
institutional message. : - ^ . 

The U'gal side of public relations as discussed in tlie articles b) 
Elosser and Nash. The fii.st sliows liow the consumer mo\ement lias 
incieased coiiyiTn for^students' lights, es'peciall) the right [6 accurate 
information* wit li which to make choices. ^Xash outlilies prOceduies for 
dealing with fedeial ci\il il^dit^ laws, the possihilit) of libel suits <igainst 
the institution or the practitioner, and-related matters. 

Concern foi accountabilit) in relating with the public istreated by. 
Bo>les. who repoits thtf opinions and*\ iews of selected state legislators- 
.toward communitv college public relations. Slocum and Johnson outline 
p^ocedurc^ foi e\aluating t-lie. PR piogram within th^ institution! , 

The article b\ Bendei not onl) -emphasi/es the point thai public 
relations is e\ei\()ne'sjob*but sii esses th^it the institution must \iew itself 
as part of the laigei state svstem anci be concerned witli^itiowal as well 
as local events and dexelopments: 

The ccmtfibutors to this sourcebooji are all successfuf prac- 
titioners w ho shaie theii insightsandof fei suggestions that should be of 
'great assistance t() those a\ ho ai e carr) ing ertit public r-elations, whether 
through oigani/ed piogiams or in iriform.U wa>s'. To help -the leader 
gain peVspecti\c, we ha\e arranged the artr^les'in a scc|uence from 
specific ti) geneial, fioni the establishment of a formal public relations 
piogram to state and national inteiactions- In between, the authors ha\e 
§ought to' incorporate the ''how to" in each of t4ieir articles. 

The editors are especiall). grateful to Bill) 'O. B()>les, 197fJ^77 
chaii man ot the National Council (^i Communit) Relations of the Amer- 
ican Association of; Communit) and Junior Colfeges, foijiis helpf ul 
ad\ice during this project. ^' . 

- • Louis W.. Bender \ 

' * BehjUmin R, VVygal 

. . Issue 4i;ditors 
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Intmial and exle^fiai communication 
*\7s|«.v'/? v/A (level^pmM, shoutd lk\ included 
in a program (hat xvdl fmhg about 
xvide;>f)read' unde*f \tandiny; and support. 



.coiTiponenfs of 'a.riflpcfel public 

relations program 

' y' . : | ' William >afnarpei:/\; 



The inotlcl pnhik icl.iliou^ wiogunii icflccls tlic iuMiluhoifs puipose; 
whcthci llic insiiiitjrtoii isan mdcpciiclcitt pi i\alct()lk'<^c, a tonliii^iiiiry- 
based miillicatHpiisconiiiUiiiilN u>IIcjL(t,^oi a lecltiikal insiituie. Ililgo.'il is 
to create aiitoiig its \aiH)Usj)ul)lits an undcisiaii^ling and appiccTalion 
oftlic mission ol iht c oik gJllial will itsult in ongoing colnniiluleI^^^aad 
support. The wavs and nlans of this^ohjectixe nia> chltei somewhat 
from institution to institimon, place tt),pUce, hut the goal jj'enuiins'the 
same. If iin institutioirs p/ogiam an'd puipt-fsesaie not well' uiy lei sfood/^ 
then theie is little likelih(j[>d that it will Ik applet iated. Withoiiit appieci-, . 
ation, there»Js little hopilor jlecessan sTistcnance?.*' ^ - ^ \ 

* Theie are xariows IhnU and le\els of support ifu)i may be ^It?- 
sired; depending on.ttie need.s of a partici4«n iflsti.tutipiT. Eor.some 
pri\ate colleges* one/fphe gieatest n^nls is- tp keep ckissioc^is cijid 
dormitories hlled, foira majoi shaieof theii .suj>poit comes fiom^nitlons 
and fees. Yet those /ame colleges sltare vfith ot/lTrs a concern fot ob-^ 
laining gifts from /lunmi apd othei citi/eas as well as giants from 
foundations and c(/rporati(>iis. Vox lc>cal ccTnuminityrbasexl public insti- 
tutions, agic\rtCM^tifm'phasis must be placecFop cieating an en\ironment 

' / o ' ' ^* < ' . » 

Vetn* Dnrrtwus for oJnn unity Colleges, 2^, iyi}tfer 1977. , * * 
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of understanding and apjjrecidliun that will stow up when citizens go to 
tlie'pplls to \ote fur assisting the institution or tTiat will ha\ean impact on 
ji distant state legislaturecons'idering education bills^But the community 
> college, or the public technical institute, will^also be interested in pri\ate 
support and in maintaining strong ties to jilumni. 

These comments ma) suggest that postsecondaVv education has 
come a crass, commerciall) tainted enterprise (in outlook)^ concerned 
)re v\ith dollars than with people. But without the necessar) dollars, 
♦ whether from tuitions, pii\ate contributiuns, or go\ernmental appro- 
priations, people cannot be ser\ed. And regardless of w hether the funds 
^arexherel the institutions cannot perform satisfactoril) if citizens do not 
come to them, do not take advantage of what th^) ha\e to offer^ And 
without proper recognition, the colleges and'technical institutes will not 
attract the k^pds of staff and faculty members who will ensure that 
qiialitv learning opportunities are provided, 

Tlie foregoingjna) also seem to imply that the model for public 
relations w ill leiiuiie abatter) of fund-raiS^rs to lobby legislatbrs, write 
proposals, rec i uh tuition-pa) ing students, and camp on the doorsteps of 
corporations and foundatiohs. Somi^ oT those acti\ities will ha\eHo take 
place, of A)urst.*. Bin, goingback to the original definition, w hatis called 
for is the creation of a climate of understaiiding and appreciation that 
will lead to necessary support. 

Yl/iat means communicarions. It in\ol\es everyone in the institu- 
tion. It retjuires planning, management, and personnel who will^use a 
\ariet) of tools apc^jesources to pnnide information for citizerfs who 
must niJke choices regarding those thing&w hich they belie\e are impor- 
tant to tpeir own well-being. y 

, It, is \er) easy to get caught up in conflicting^rminology w^hen 
discussing "public rt^Iations/' w hether in the commercial world, go\ern- 
ment, or edy carton. ProbabI) public relations should be considered' the 
. generic term from which \arious other hybrid names for the'callin|j 
grew. Take your pick. ad\ancement, college relations, community re- 
lations, public affairs. These tend to be the umbtella terms under w hich, 
fall more specific functions, such 4s development (fund-raising), com- 
murfications or public information, press relations, alumni affairs,* cor-' 
porate relations, and perhaps go\ernment relations. Most intitution^ 
will not ha\e sepaiateoffices for all t4iese acti\ ities, but they are essential 
functions in the m\jdel program. And they all can be subsumed under 
the old'fkshioned label uf public relations, which I will use here. Those 
who feel mO^c^i^mfortable with one of the other terms TOay want to 
make substitutions.' • 

' • '.10 ' ■ - ■ . 



Whatever the language used» it is translating the. terms mto ac- 
tion, into a good program, that counts. In the model proposed hdre, the 
necessary .action is di<i<Jed into three parts, internal communications, 
external communications. de\elopm^it. E^ich depends on the other for 
success* and an effecti\e public relations program likewise depJndspn 
. the proper integration of the three. * ' ^ 



internal conFinlunications 



The first line of offense in the public relations campaign 



consists 



of th^immediate college family. Classi'fied and-piofessionaj stJff m^m- 
bers often are the public's chief contacts in their hpme neighborhoods/ 
as well as the first contacts on tt^e canlpus. An abrupt response to a 
telephone caller by a secretary or a receptipnist, an administrator u ho Is 
isolated from the public, ^faculty mennber who lacks any feeling for the 
purpose of the college, can hinder si}bstantidll> the adrancenJent of the 
institution and thus present-a challenge for public relations, Of course, 
the 'students are the real representati\es. the products of tme college. 
What they say about the institution iji public probabfy has.th(»greatest 
effect on general perceptions. Therefore, a major aim ofjthe modef 
public relations j)rogram should be to secure this first line jof offense. 
Here are som/e approaches: ; , 

1. Make certain that board members, faculty <uid staff members', ^ 
and students are thoroughly acquainted uith the purposes and pro- ' 
grams of theias\itution through orienLition sessions at least twice yearly 
(perh^ips separate sessions fc/r each^roup uot4ld b^ appropriate), 

2. Pronde each staff and faculty member w ith a desk boo*k or 
manual that outlines concisely the goals and programs of the college. 
The piiblicalion^shouFd indicate how \ario1us kinds of personnel — and 
students — contribute to'the siKrcess of the institution. • * 

3. Publish acollege-\vide "family" newsletter whithTceeps all suff , 
members aware of new programs and acti\ities. The publication should 
also dwell on'the ach?evements of indKidual workers. 

4. Dramati/e acti\ ities and e\ ents o\ er college-wide closed-circuit 
TV sj^stems. . * 

5. Produce a college-oriented motion picture for promoting tlje 
purpose and showing how people are iqyolved in'it. 

► 6. Make certain that the president and other top administrators 

are not isolated frdm the rest of the;family^ Fiiid opportunities for the , 
president to»meeunforrnally with small gfoups. The participants might 



represent a pariicular^oimpiKs group or l)e.a mixed group, depending 
on the situation or purpose. * ^ 

7. vEncourage snml^nt groupK to use the mission^ or \arious 
planks, as program matenal for meetings and other e\ents. 

8. Ask stud^its to gi\e ad\i(e on specific pubhc relations prob- 
lems. Pro\ide mechanismsjouhcm lO icgister complaints apd^o make 
suggestions about college scivjtes and progiams bcfoie these become 
issues. • ' . * " 

9. >\sk students to pioniotc fhcir collc^ and pro; ide miiterials 
with which they caii^do it.' , ' * 

10. (>i\e boaid mcnil>ers infoi niAlion, thiough for\ns similai to 
l4i()se usedlo reaih the staffj^tbat w ill help them to uitei picl the college 
in ilreir noncoHege work and professioiraj lives. 

external communications' ' * 

^ ' * I 

' * Ifthe public relationsofrKe,\\()iking\Nilh()therdepaitmenisand 

the chief executive's oflue. h<is done aa efTecti\e job in de\el()ping 
inlenyl-undeiMaiullug anxl ap.pieciation for the institution's purpose, 
the public relations ef fo.it stands \ fai Ik'tter chance of suctess. "But 
special skills, tools, and acti\itics are re(|uiied to take, the mes.sage iiiKO 
* the laigcr'cominunit>/rhisVathci laige c(jmponcnt of public^ relations 
responsibility can be delineated as follows.^ 

P)ess Mdiums, Media attention is yi^al to creating public undei;^ 
sian/Ung. Thus, the niodel progiani \njI1 gi\e substanli»rl tinje^anclenl^rgy 
40 culti\ating the piess. First and 'foremost, persons assigned io this 
aspect of public lelations shoukl kno\N something about the infoi malion 
need^, the scheduling pi oljJenis, and the inteiesls of editor^, writers, ^ind 
bioadc'ast director}^ Peisonal contact should be de\eloped and main- 
tained. If lapport is professional but pleasant, the office will i><and a 
better chifKce: of getting the message init) the medium. " 

• There^Ve se\eral aspects to press^relations. The pr^ss release is 
pel baps the mX^st o\ erw orked tool, l)ul that is b^'cause it has proved Jto be 
effecti\e. lu general, news releases should deal,\«ith new and important 
• plans of the instit lUion, fjoard and executive actions af fecring policy and 
thiis the community, special events of interest to the communiry, and 
professional achieveilnents of the facuhy and staff. Obviously, there is 

• ' good' ne;\\s and bad news. Although the public relations office i^primar- 
Hy concerned with dissemmating "positive" news, it alsois obliged to 
report honesti) Oi provide information when somd negative develop- 
ment occurs — a suit against thecollege, a student protest or complainl/a 



firing of an executi\e or fatult) member. Attempts tp, obscure the 
information or to be untunimunicati^e will do great damage to tfie* 
public relations effprt cind#tlnis to ibe insUtution in the long pulL 

Perhaps moFe prQdiicti\t of plibFit su^^port are those releases 
*deal]ng \\ ith the human-intei esfsideof campus life— the pjofesijor w ho 
l?as imented s6me exciting iiew'teacliing de\ice, tho ph)sicull), hahdr 
tapped persQn who has matriculate^d against big odds, the research 
work of a facult) member which has turned upborne iijtportant social 
trend. These kinds of stories ,ctboun^ on cdlege campuses. And they 
tend usuall) to sj^ipport the missit^n^Q^lh^ilistitutioni Moreover, the) 
often attract coverage*outsi^^ the, lock^ommunity.. 

' The pu*blic relations office shpul4 look for^vet^r^p^turrily to 
get representatives of t he media'^onj Jie.r^aATpuir \\^nters anchkroad- 
C/istersi genmll) i^rrd to do a better job w hen the> can gather'^in forma- 
tion first-hand. Althouglvthe press conference is ^n obvious de\'ice,-it 
should be used sparingly, oni>'\^flfen the news or ey^t is tiniel) and 



should be made available^sinuiltaneously ty*Ul the media. The tjpes of 
stories faHing4ft^o-4hi^.a:.at£gc^^ -titt esl*iblishment of a' new 



campus, the selection of a ne\\ iTiieT"exenm^ o*f a 

major capital gifts campai^gn. * A ' 

Publuatiom. Perhaps regrettabl), a college or schapl cannot rely 
on the popular piesi>to clotfie wholejob.oftommur^lcations. There is so 
• much competition for the public's attention that more diiect tools must 
be uspd. Thus, publications that are^made availabte directly to the 
con!>umer, or potential, consumer, are a must for the effective public 
rejatibfts program. Morc^i^r, altliough some publications ma) be issued 
from other department^* duhe institution, ,^11 should bear the stamp o.f 
^ the public .relations expeit.^^Tiere sho^Ud be some continuity in design 
and pr(jsentatio<i that w ill help tocHjrne) an image that is (jonsonant w itH^^ 
the p!?frpose oT the institution. .f , • 

. ^ All publications should be clear!) and concisely w ritten as well as 
attracti\ el) designed and illusti ated if the) a'l e to compete w ith tVie many 
other materials that reach homes^i/d offices each day* ^ 

Publications which ma^je prepared b) ptiier departments but 
should be reviewjed and cOntiibuted to b) the publit relations staff 
include the catalogue, program broch.u res,, and semester schedule^. 
Ideally, hp\\ ever, even these materials should be the direct responsibility 
of the pHjblic relations office. - • 

The objectiv e public relations program also includes a number of 
publications actmti^fs4alfc^nde(J piimaril) to advance.the institution and 
its cause. Arpong tiie^ area cottHQunity newspaper, or at least a new> 

. . ^ -13 . • 
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letter, which keeps citizens posted oi)/{^ulic> changes, program devdop- 
* . ments, new ser\,ices, and the suggestions 6f other citizens; an arlnual 
report b> the president and bc^ard, dwetling particularil) on whaj: tax- 
^ * payers or other kinds of >tippurters recei\ed for their money;j and 
*f . Qccasional reports w her>!ieeded on special prugi'^ms or services^ AH are 
. ; calculated to keep tjie public infurn\ed*^nd tu inculcate awareness and 

- understanding^^V^ 
' 'In^^efa of audiovisual emphasis, the.modeldpublic relations 

prograpa should include aucii(^iisuals for use in broadcasting the word. 
Th^ motion picture is an old-lashion^d bu,i nonetheless powerful re- 
' sj3fUrce %x dramatizing the story . A simple tape-slide s> stem can also be 
' effective. Multimedia piresentations can be produced inexpensively for 

'^U5>c bcrur r^mmujjfity groupjk^ 1 ^ ' • ♦ 

Special Events, Most'postsecondary institutions in pursuirig' their 
^ missions offer programs be>onJ formal classroom study or laboratory . 
training. These include doncertsy plays, town mmings, professional 
conferen^s, afid athletic events. The public relations office should take 
some responsibility for scheduling and staging such events and should * 
look cm^them also as media events. That is, the side benefits of press 
• coverage should be exploited fully. Dedications, cotnmencements,*ahd 
other college ceremonies are also the direct responsibility of the public v 
relations staff in the* model program. 

Speakers' SenicK The talents and expertise of the faculty and staff 
should be utilized in the public relations effort to the extent possible. 
Faculty members should Ke encouraged to appear before community » , 
groups, not to promote the institution in thi^instance but to address 
topics on which they are especially knowledgeable.' In doing so, they' 
Meflect before theii^udiences tht quality of the institution which em- 
ploys then>. And, againytberels a side benefit: possible press Coverage of 
^ ^ iheir talks.^The rol^ of the public relations office is to screen requests for , 
speakers; contact the faculty member who would best fit the bill, main- 
tain a speakers* schedule, and make certain that announcements go out 
to* the press. * ^ 

The foregoing ingredients constitute a well-integrated external 
communications operation. For most institutions, press relations and 
' publications serv ices probably weigh more heav ily in the tqtal plan than 
do the other facets. But none should be neglected'or overlooked. 
** ' . 

development ^ • ' , • 

. My^remise, as I stated earlier, is that fund raising can be effective . 
only when»the proper climate of understanding exists. Some students of 
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^the subject would argue that development is completely separate from 
public relations, that it requires special skills and planning that only 
peripherally inyolve public relations per se, I contend however, that, 
development rs singly another dimension of the total public relations 
effort Or advancement, if you will. For here again, the principal con- 
cern is*with communications — making a case for suppprt before the' 
people, or before the foundation board, or before the state legislature. 
TRat's It. Pure and not s^simple. The development component will be 
determined institutional needs and aspirations. In general, however, 
the model program aimsat constantly expanding the base and extent of 
financial support. Even publicly supporfed community colleges and 
technical institutes can no longer look to a major single source, such as . 
the'state or<he local conimunity . Plans of action or longrterm campaigns' 
will be diixcted^not onlj^to those usual sources but also to the private, 
sector and contracted services. The following are some elements to be 
considered in the model. . - . ■ ^ 

/ Alumni Affairs. An appropriate starting point,for many types o^ 

v*postsecondary institutions is With -alumni. Although private colleges 
generally give alumni affairs more weighttharfpublic colleges, the latter 
overlook an impoj^ant resource if they do not capitalize on those with 
loyalties to the invitation.- " ^ . 

• The alumni effort inlcludes soliciting. money from them in any 
general campaign and askih^ them to help plan and develop furiH- 
raising activities. A fori^lally |>rganized alumni association provides the 
machinery fbr action. It shoiild be emphasized, particul^ly for public 
community coUeges, that alumni support need nOt be considered as 
Synonymous witii direct giving. Support may instead take the form of 
volunteer assistance in a bond campaign or affirmations of college 
purposes* and programs that encourage support from other sources. 

(Corporate and Foundation Relations. All postsecondary institutioni 
must develop and maintaincontact with corporations and philanthropic 
toundations if they are to reach their goals and broaden the base'of 
support. The president, prominent board members, and other citizeps. 
should be asked to make some initial contacts, offering "opportunities" 
for the foundations and companie^to support worthw hije projects. This 
wor^c involves considerable research into the interests and concerns of 
potential givers and the preparation of concise and clearly defined 
proposals. For many community colleges, much of this activity 'takes 

^ace locally.Subsidi^es or plants of national firms should be cultivated 
not onV/ for direct finaocialaid but for adv ice in programming, contracts 
for services, and donation of equipment 

Government Relations. With millions of dollar^ ip direct aid, stu-. 



dent aid, and program suppoit at stake, no^stitution can afford to 
.overlook tlie fcdcial \)\b. How it is cut in terms of an indi\idiial institu- 
*tion or a' gionp oi colleges depends ku gdy on the anionnt of time and 
enei^> spent in 'hiid clogging" prognmis and appropriations. The 
model pubht relations plan gixes.speci.d attention U) this t>pe of 
development. - * • , 

Development Campaigns. The ^iiow to" of such campaigns could 
well occup\ a f nil t haptei . Init some disc ussion can be pro\ ided here. In ; 
a sense, the foiWciid-moxiiig institution is alua)s engaged in fund rais- 
ing, w hethei m the \ eai 1\ eitoi t to plan and justif) a budgetlo be funded 
by the state oi^, in tlie case ot a piivate institution, in recruiting the 
•students that' pa\ the all-important tuitions. 

■ . special tcimpcii^i, ho\\-e\ei, will be either a orle-shof effort to 
passa leleiendum oi a j(>ng-f^iSfn diive iiUtlie pri\ate s^tor to accom- 
plish a.particuKH goal isuch as to iun$\ d new facult) member or prp- 
gram).6r raise a specific cl4,)llai cUiioiuU for endowment x)r capital im- 
provements. Such campaigns sj^gujd be launched only after top 
' a'^dministrdtors, boaid inenibci s. and prominent citizem have done con- 
siderable ^-seaich. Once a decision has been made to %o ahead, a 
, professional {uiKl-raising firm' should be engaged to help lay out a 
feasible plan that hds a gi^od chance of suc«ss. The consultants will 
pro\ide guidelines ioi staifmg, scheduling'the de\etopment of support 
materials, tjlprc^ectixe use of \olunteer workers. Most pf the public 
relations nTS%nei) recommended herein would be put into operation 
once the campaip;n is launched. ^ - ^ ^ 

organization 

> 

To this poirit, disc ussionYas centered on the functions and activ- 
^iiies'of a mod^l public relations program. But w ho does the work? How 
are the functions oigani/ed .md irftegrated in an orderly, proiJuctive 

fashion? • ^ • « 

X Organization is perhaj^^s the key to integration. It calls for a team 

effort that takes into accoimt^ll the fun^Ltipns to be performed and the' 
resources a\ailable to can^> them out. Eachjo*b is planned and viewed in 
terms of its impact.on the w hole. The public relations task readily lends 
itself to the management-bv-ol)jecti\(/s approach, since muc^of the 
. work i$ built around deadlines. • ^ ^; ' . * 

The pirbhc relations office should be a separate department with 
direct ties to the ojfice of thej^rcsident. Whatever his or 1ier title, the 
chief of public relations should be on an 'c;quarfo(^ing \vith other key 



administrators. "He ipr^Iie should be in\c)lved iii'geneial planning antl 
polic) execution, since peaVl) all actions trf an institution will ha\e 3onie 
impact on public pei-cep/ions.-, * / 

' 'Thus, the public relations diiectoi sho^ild ad\ise the piesident .is 
uell^Jjs manage the m)riad cletails of the pW)gr*ini.The support staff, 
.should include at leaM a profcssioiial in de\clopnient, a publications 
expert, and a puUicatTon inforniatioiii officei who would be primarily 
concerned with prc»s lelations. special e\ents, and speakeis* ser\ices- 
In the case of a niujticaniptis institution, eac^i campus should 
ha\eone person tocarrjrout public information ser\ ices. The work \>ill 
be 'directed, coordinated, and integi^ated b) the centi'al office. 

summar), then^ effecti\e, fo/mal public relations programs 
are \it*ij to the health and well-being educational institutions. In fact, 
the) are an obligation, for no college, school, or institute c<\\\ operate 
su<x;e'ss fully and make its best ccintributions without public 
understanding, v ^ ' * ^ . ' , 
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Esjftblish^ the public relations component' 
requires the personal involvefnent 
and direction of the *chief executive. . 



p^icjelations:xoncepts, 
, abithori]^, control 





benjamin r wygal 



-the opening article has ^u^ge|ted, public, relatk^ is difficult to 
define. It isn't jus) something x)ou'fan pull\utuf the bottom dratver, 
dust, off and looly^t— it is being^ practiced In the' college all the time/ 
§roadly ipe^iking, it is people dealing with people; it is'ever) thing that 
the institution is and does. Xhetefore'^ public relations consists o^feel- 
ing, attitude, m.oti\atbn, philosoph), interpretation, and more. It also 
requires constanttattention, for one diseourteou^sw itchboard operator, 
one Mptight deih, one callous professor can unydo in.an instant \\ hat the 
college rtiay have spent ^ears building up. 

A simple definition of public relations that I especially like is 
"being goodand getting credit*"for It." To **l}e^good," tTie college must 
fijst provide something vahiable ^nd meaningful to the commjjnity. 
This goal can only be'acdSmpJished through, a well-coordinated team 
effort by every employee of the college. Then, the college must use the 
expertise of its foqnal public reUtio"s*f)rganization to tell the commu- 
nity who or ichat^is to' receive, credit— and finally support — for an 
"^aGtlYity:"^' ' * * * 
. ' Public relapons is more than just disseniir>ating information to 
medfa or "selling" the iristkution to the public. It's not as simple as one 
trhiefcex^cutive o( my acquaintance put it: "We don't need public re- 
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lations aro^bnd'here; if the news media need information, they can come 
ask us." \tony colleges miss the whole point of public relations by 
lilhiting thiAim ^ortant acti\ it) to **new s and information" or relegating 
it to part-time itatus by assigning public relations to an already over- 
worked professor ^i:^student publications advisor. 

Simpl^pm, all colleges have public relations whether they recog- 
nize it or likA. The quaJityof those relations depends on the college's 
approach to i^jcommunications with its publics. 



dissemination concepts 

The college's approach^to public relations is largel) char^erized 
by the wa) infoflpriation Ts disseminated. The chief executive referred to 
earlier was inte ested'Onl) in a "response" t\pe of dissemination. He 
thought of the p ul)lic relations function^as being completely carried out 
\vhen one simp)) answers questions from the news mediator other 
inquirers. The o' )posite strategy and the onel subscribe to, is ** initiation'' 
—the majorit) c ' tonucts with the ne:vv5 media and ot^liers are initiated 
.by the college. 

Dissemin tion ma^ further be^described as ejther '*rando1n" oV \ 
"interpretive." One is using the raVidoni approach when one^ro^vides . 
topicaliiiformai i on, whether hard news, soft rlew^, or featurg material: 
The informationlmight be about a program that is interesting today or 
some "hoC issue on campiis. The purpose of the interpretive approach, 
on the other htind, is to build an accurate image of tjie college in the 
mind of the corJimunity member or "customer -" To achieve this aim , the 
college must m^ke a long-term, well-planned effort in w hich th^ "newsy' V 
or topical elements pla> a supportive role. The overall intent must be to 
present to tlie Dublica "whole" concept of the coirlmunity coHpge. 

I am sui e it i§ clear that a purely "responsive" fOrm of fiublic 
relations can only disseminate information randomly, whereas a pro- 
gram ot initiation isbasicull) interpretive, using random information to 
support its overarching goals. . - ' 

The simple paradigm illustrated belotv shows these basic di- 
mensions of the philosoph) or chara'aer bf the approach of th<; commu- 
nity coHege public relations program. ' - 

r 

dissenIination MOD&L^ • ' 
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, — The'cldser a president and his public relations staff come to the 
initiaiion:i.nterpreti\e approach, the mure effective theii program will 
be. More segments wf tl^e communit\ w ill be informed about the college, 
more interest will be aroused amoil^ potential students, and>in general, 
the communit) atid students will,ha\e a better rounded, deeper idea of 
w hat the college is all about. In essence, the college w ill comemuch closer 
to assuring tJiat all its facets <jre presented. 

The basic ihission of the public relations program, then, is to 
.provide information and interpietation*-by means of the most appro- 
private andtrffecti\e communications tools and mcdia-^to the members 
of the campus commurtft)^ well as to the collegers external 
constituencies.. ' 

^ * . ^ ^ organizing 

Or'ganizing for public relations is just as importajit as having 
sound operational guidelines for anything else the college does. So, 
where is theairthoritv for such a'n entei prise? The chief executive must 
set the pattern. Since the authorit) foi the dail) operation of the college 
is delegated b) the governing board to the chief executive, the responsi- 
bilit) and account^ibilit) for everything that happens in the institution 
ultimately rest on his or her shoulders. She or he is always expecteoto 
relate to the student bod> and to potential students — w ho include almost , 
everyone in the communit). Xearl) all job descriptions of chief exec- 
utives of two-)ear colleges include such words as "relating to and inler-^ 
pfeting^the college to the communit").** Boards of trustees regularly » 
regard this as a ver> important fuiiction of the chief executive. Sind^the * 
task of publk relations is inescapafilt, wh^^^^iRhll perform it? 

Ajthough in a sense ever) emplo)ee 'Veporls" to the president, it 
is obviousi) impractical for all to be directi) responsible *to him/her. 
However, I cannot emphasize strong!) enough that the public relations 
officer must report directi) to the president because they must be in^ 
close commimiiB^tidaif the function is to be carried out effectiv^l). In 
fact, the officeTs1^)ul^be a meiT)bfer of the top management team and 
^ ' participate in administrative, platimng, and polic) c^scussions. Onl) ip 
this wa) can the person be well informed and perform successfully. 

Notwithstanding this close relationship, no xollege pfesident 
"Should attempt the nuts and bolts of public relations persortall) unlesS 
thaf is basically all he/sfie plans to do. If the college budget cannot / 
support public relations as a separate component, Vt should be assignect\ 
as a specific addition to an existing staff member's job. 

♦ The chief executive shouldl^e involved in definingthe mission of 

KIC ^ 



the program, and^hould approve ?he final goal statement. If the college 
doesn't Jiave a oiimpetent public rel^tipris person to^ive specific ^dv ice* 
an.edu(^*tion'al public relatloTfs consultant shovild.be employed to assist 
in setting goals and objectives and refining t^e mission statement. This 
provides general gui^lelinfes by which the*department will function. 

What to build jnto the program — staffing^ radi6 studio, television 
cameras, reproduction and printing* services, photography equipment, 
or just one person with typewriter and tape recorder — will depend on a^ 
basic analy sis of the comnriunity, which should reveal the best w^ys to 
reach all constituent gnoups. For example, some colleges have used 
public .service tinie on radio very successfully. If Vadio is a^central 
element in the colleger's public relatioris program, then a production- 
type studio is necesjsary and practical. But that 'is only one possibility^. 

Any college that is trying to make decisipns on communications 
and public relafions tools^and processes would do well'to contact the 
National Council for Community Relations, an affiliated council of the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges^ (Office of 
Vice-President for .Communications, AACJC, One Dupont^CiTcle,* 
,Washii:\gton,C C. 20036). This coi^nciLcan provideiTffrea^^Jealof help 
ir) terms of consultation and information on what lytiry^orked for others. 
The4Council for Advancement and Support o^Education (CASE), 
which was created in* 1974 throOgh a merger of the American Alufnni 
Council and the American'College Public Relations Association, is an- 
other source for institutional relations/information services. CASE is 
alsp located at One Dupont Circle. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

How much should be spent on public relatjpns? Such progrHtns 
can be costly or not, depending on their scope and efficiency. What 
percentage of the operating budget should go info public illations? 
Again, that can vary. It depends* op the size of|he institution and what it 
wants to achieve with a public relations program. 

For example, Florida Junior C^illege at Jacksonville, with a head- 
count enFolli;pent of more than sevenf^ thousand annually^ has Six full- 
time people in the Office of Information Services,4he*public relations 
/coniponent. The 1976/71 budget for th^ office was about '$169,000, 
which covered^alaries, preparation. of the college catalog, a professional 
radio recording studio^ a news service, publications preparation for all 
campuses, paid advertising, aqcl funds for travel to participate in profes- 
sional acdvkies. (The figure quoted is approxirnately seven tenths of 1. 
percent of tfie annual operating budget of . $24 mil^on.) While under- 
taking manytraditionat— and some not so traditional— -public relatipns 
activities, thejg^j^e^emphasizes ftiedia gelations. In additil^ to jthis 
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officfe,* the president has a special Assistant wh^reperts'directly to him ^ 
and who is Responsible for **conimunity relations," especial^ in <thc 
•business, industriaK and prbfessjonal sectors. And of cours^ many^othei^ ^ 
individuals^ in th'e college contribute to public relations, too, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Among tfcem are those who manage the Speakers 
Bureau arfd ^udio visual services. \ - ' ' * « * ^ 



control 



Like the organizational step, operation and control begln^v ith th*^ 
college president arid the gov erning board. When I use the term control, 
I am not talking about a limiting or censoring activity, bWt a careful 
attention to operation and coordination. The president "an^l board can- 
not escape the "buck stops.hejp'* accountability; for what happens in.the 
program. * ^ . . , . • ^ 

- - A case in point is in Florida. As implied by f lorida" law, the 
president of a college or uni\ersit) js responsible for alLpublicatfons'and 
anythihjs; else that is released to the media or public as infcritiati^n. Inr 
fact, newsletters or newspapers put out by the insti|ution^or the student 
body ye offidaWy published by the president. He or she cannot escape the 
-responsibility. - ^ ' J 

*To reiterate, that .interpretation places th^ control Of pubKc re- 
lations where it should be — on the shibulders of the president— so lany 
fte\yspap€x ads,* program brochures, student newspapers,, catalogs, 
newsletters, ^ess releases, radio and television spots are. ^he Basicpub- 
lishing responsibility of the president. » , .^V 

At Florida Junior College at Jacksonville the policies adopted by 
the district board of trustees specifically designate the (Mfice oflnfoVm^- 
Vvices" and Publiqations as" the agent for the president, sfnd all 
s released for public consumption must be channeled through 
that office for^pproval. The policy is designed to guarantee quality^ to'^ 
eliminate duplication, to ensure that the public relations office is aware 
Qf everything that is going out to the, public, and to provide, a smoo 
I channel for the flow of information. Again, the policy jdpes not imp! 
censorship or limitation. It is a policy that has* worked quite well, 
pecially in light of the'complejdty of the college and its niany staff 
members and stu'Jielits. ^ 

•The public relations office plays an essential role in building 
relationships with the^various news media. The president of the college 
and those wi!h the authority and controLmust become "real** and **acCes- 
sible" to all media, and the PR office can help^them do this. At the S3me 





*time» the feffice' plays a vital part in helping the president understand 
how the news media work by interpretingsome of the basic positions and 
attitudes of the media and thefr representatives. The president, and 
other college spokesp*sons, mu^alsokeep tKe public relations office 
informed about" all '"hard" news and what they have released to the 
media. It is poor policy for the public rejatior^s people to get their first 
knowledge of a major event via newspaper, radio, or telev ision — or evep 
frpm,a media representative calling for mpre information oi\ a news 

tip. • 'V ^- • 

The follow ing briefly stated procedures are suggested toihe chief 
exeGuti>e as a help in maintaining good*relations with the puolic re- 
lations office: • . ^ - . 

' I. For fast-breaking, immediate news, sirrtjjly phone the public ^ 
relations office, and follow that up by a written memorandVifn, either 
detailing the story or giving the salient facts and the name of the sourc^e 
from whom additional, fill-in facts can be .obtained. 

2. For the future ev ent — two or more days ahead — give the public 
relations office a m'Qmorandum'detailing the facts, ahd, again, tell them 

Vyvhere to get more information if they need it. 

3. Make sUre the entire college family understands y our policy on 
releasing ntws so that if an event removed from your Office occurs, the 
person or persons cuacerned know w hat steps to take, w Kether to call the 
[!)resident*s office or the public relations office. ( 

By fo^llowing these thre'e simple procedures, a potentially large 
; afnount^of trouble can be avoided. Just be sure all the appropriate 
people understand their roles in any given news situation. 

Now % the^big question — whX) can release information, and under ^ 
what circumstancesr What^bout unauthorized releases Ji'drn dissidents 
within the college?' ^ ^ ' 1^ 

The president ^nd the public relations office must have good 
public relations and effective communications within t^e institution.^ 
The piiblic relations function must be well understood by^Syeryofie and 
the Basic, operating procedures disseminated and followed. The chief 
public relations ufficer should distribute a memorandum to all faculty 
and administrative staff emphasizing the importance of keeping his/her* 
office informed of whatVgoihg on and giving assurance^hat news ai^ 
feature material will be released to the media in t^je most appropriate* 
♦ manner. / - 

Any college employee wj|h a news i^m cleared through his/her 
supervisor, should feel free tcj pick, up the phone and let the public 
relations office know what*s happening. A quick typed or handwritten 



nemo isleven better if time permits. Dissidents uill speak on their own^ 
nitiative,and the president uillprobabl) J>e given or u ill seek an oppor- 
^ tunity to respond^ Potentialjj^embarrassing' situations resulting from 
intcsrpretation of issues can be avoided b> a phone call or a memo from 
- the president to the public relations person, sa>ing: "Our, position on 

this issue is " The public relations officer will take it front there. This 

^ strategy should 6^ folfoweci as soon as an issue^ becomes an issue, or in / . 
advance^ if the president can see it con^rig. ; . j: ^ * 

Another matter is how lo deal with public relations for the multi- 
campus or multiunit colfegeTn this case> control as well as a uthorit) take 
crn^ew dimensions' which need^/coordination. At what levels, where and' 
^ when, can information be released; who speaks for w hom, and at what • . 
-s^Ievel? ' . ' •* 

^ Control, of news dissemination, within the multicoUege district . 
protebly should rest with th^ unit head^vhifc overall authority is re- 
• tained by the chief executive, w ho reports directly to the governing 
^ boardVor |:he entire system. 

4,. ' , A note of caution — in the single college with several jcampu5Qs, Jt 
, *' is Very^impoftant foi\ the individual campus heads to have excellent 
^ communicati6ns with rfie public relations officer so that this person sees ^ 
■ the whole' pictijre. He or she can then Jianclle public relations for all^ 
campuses and act ^s'^a channel fomll news;.\ • • " " 

e » \ ► • . summary 

And now, we: must put it all into perspective. Just as public 
relations, or community relations, is essential to\he^uccess x)f business 
\ and industry. It is likewise essentiafto the community college. After all, 
the college is a Jynd of product that must be sold and that depends on 
repe^fbusiness, on continued enrollment in programs. Of course, many * 
programs should be phased out, and many, probably should .nev^ be 
* ^tartfed at all, but success still requires continued customer support. 
^ ft;oducts can be sold which;jrq inferior, and there will be^many first-time 
customers. But for a quality product to continue to be sold to former 
^clients^as well as to new clients, it must first have slibstance,'and then it 
toust be presented in the appropriate way. 

A community college exists to ser^e students. So do you mes^sure 
your public relations jsuccess- solely jby enrollment? Hardly. Mea- 
surement must include such othe.r factprs as comn^unjty accei5tance and 
. . supjport, good follow-up reports froni former students, increasing leg- 
, ' islatiye support, the morale \vithin the college family ^media res . 
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cooj)eralion, referral of pro^peaive students by former students* and 
the cqoperation of other college departments uithnhe .public relations 
o/'fice! And, finallv, do the gas station, attendants know the college well 
enough to direct persons to the campus or campuses? 

Is public relarion.s simpl) selling? That*s an important pan of it. 
But public relations is also that feeling, that interpretation, that pmlc?so-* 
phy which a communit) college exudes when carrying out its basic 



functions. 




^ %en}am\n R, Wygal, president (tf Florida Junior College ^ 
at Jacksonville, is active nationally as a writer and 
speaker in the community^basedrXpmmimity college * 
movement and serves ds a member of the board of directors 
\, 9f '^'^ American As^jpciation of Community and Junior ' 
^ Colleges. He is a c^a^ithor of College Leadership (or 
,Cofnmunity Renewal: Beyond Community-Based 
Education. 
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' _ - , . ^ ^specific steps need to be taJ^ with 
^ ' ' . t/ie community in marketing community- 

, ♦ * based community doUege programs. 
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-planning PR for a commuhify^ 

"^ based program 

William a. Iceim -, 



' \fi the past, ilie terrii publlt relations has had onerous connoUlions foprlie ? 
^ average adminisiralot of a publicl) .supposed community college. Vi- 
sions of Madison Avemje afid sales records based on stimulus-response ^. 
- techniques have come^to our minSs, and we have been constantly re- 
minded b/m^ost state laws thaKwe nia> not expend public feinds to 
advertise our product^Cons^quentl), some of us learned a^ngti^ ^ 
to call our effort the "office of public information. Besi'^, for many 
years adygrtisihg seemed" unnecessary; our open-door philosophy , 
seemed sufficient to attract the required riulnber of students to our * 
fenroHment-driven ente^-prise, o , . » ^ . 

But now we are in the late seventies and find ourselves faced witli , .a. 
a new anq potentially dangerous phenoiYienon,^an enrollment plate^au 
and, in m^any cases, an enrollment decline. Therefore, our first impulse, J ' , 
is to step J p ou rM^ services and to incr^kse pur budg<^s*to \ 

' ^ jj^clude more general advertising in the medja^This reaction is predict 
able,' and since we are, as relative anriateurs, vvorking iq an unfamiliar 
y ' sales setting, we attempt to copy slick 'advertising methods to create a 
Y marketirtg response to what essentially a social problem. There will be v 
^ > soi^success, but over the long haul simple advertising techniques will 

Q "iv Directions jbr Commumty Colleges, 20, Wiuteri971. 1 9 
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not be sufficienti and if.ue plan a long-range campaign as tfeough 
conimunit) coll^ge^^ii^^^tion were a bar of soap or a belter moiithw asb, 
we wiir^urefy Tii).^' ^* . * ^ 

We must follow the leadof the ne\vl> formed AACJCCQuncil fof 
Community. Relations nmd regiird oursehes, on the one hancj, as an 
integral part of the communit) while on the other we explore realistic 
marketing devices to ensure a continuing productive role ip that^m- 
munit) . The.process of integration we call public relations, or P.R:, Bur 
to achieve it we must fust teall) imderstand our community, and in 
particular we must understand the various agencies' vvhich drive it. 
Perhaps more impoitanriy; we must make it possible for the community 
to*und€rstand us. • - 

\° ' . ( ^ 
Studying the service area 

To understand our service area we must.consideV the standard 
dimensions — the social, economic, and political aspects^f any commu- 
^nii>, be it urban, subui IxiU, or rural. The basic valuesand auitudes of tiie j 
communit) should be examined ^eriousl), l)ecause they are bound to| 
laffecf the people's view/)f the college>Questions such 
can spearhead that investigation. ^ 
■ ' 1 . Has there b?en commTunit) pride in educational ^chievement| 

.2. Are there strSng religious elements at work? If so, what kinc 
of religions? (Some have more liberal attitudes toward public educatio^ 
than others.) * 

3. If >()u are ser\ing more than one school district, municipali| 
/ or community, is there rivalry or competition among them? 

4. ^What is the histor>'of the area? Is it steeped in history?Doe| it 
^ see ftseir^s historical? Are there public commemorative events to c^lcr 

4^' brate loc^il history? t* 

5* Are 4here strong uni(iD' forces at work? Is there a traditiom of 

the working class? * 
^ 6. Are there strong local women's clubs and civic organiza£^|)ns? 

Have these been part of the history? ' ^ 

7. How does the communit) react to such value-laden conte|npo- 
rar) issues as ecolqg) , women's changing role, youth, and laws govern- 
ing Sunday salqs? 

8. What is^the history of tl\e decision-making process p the 

service areii? ^ / ' . • 

The answers to these arid other qu^tjons wjll supply the a|se6Sor 
witita broad view of tjie service area, Moreover, thty will often dictate 
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strategies as well as timing. Sonic piogtamniatic dcvelupmcnl should be 
embarked on slb\\l>,aiid all planned change should be fiislanahzed for 
possible opposition bcfoie it is iinplcnKincd. Theie will jv^ldom be total 
approval of.e\er) activity, but <}n entire (oiniiumit) college tan be 

jeopardized if'.i single progiam tluu offends the standatds of the coni> 

,munity is put into njotion. 

Sources bf Infomalwn. Where can the ans\\crs%be obtained? The 
irtforniation is readiU a\ailable but iec[uires some reflection, and it nia\ 
takea neu-pcrson several weekspi nii/nthstogainaclear pictuieof allof 
the complex facets. The leading foimal sources nre the local news- 
papers, whicli arc the one best means of understanding the community 
value system. The assessor should ltx>k for club and lecrealion activity 
and check to see hou much space is alloUed to education, church events, 

*and new busy^icssfs. He or she sftcnild also ch^ck the activity of die' 
Chamber of Commerce and other organizations, look fot "significant 
issues that reflect local standards (in editorials, for example), ancf exam- 
ine ihre want ads for indie att;ist)Tavailable job opportlniities. Are they all 
minor or low-loel jobs? Dt) they reflect, iu any way, local industrial 
influence or consistent local sfcindaids? The local historical associat^ions 
are another useful source. These usually Kc'ep public records of meet- 
ings and activities,, sometimes in ihe local newspaper or library. And 
chtiVches, local government records, and public libratMes can be con- 
sulted too. Not to be overlooked are such informal sources as people in 
the community, neighbors, frierxls, and faculty and staff members. 

Geography. Conimunities can be very difficult to sefve if there are 
lakes, rivers, mountain ranges, and major liigh^vay^^hicli influence 
access <ind mobility. A quick study of these feap^rcscan greatly influence 
intelligent planning for future e:^^ansion or off-campus offerings. For 
example, regionalism, determined by geography arid often deeply 
rooted, can have a powerful effect. Axiver which now has a four-lane 
bridge over it may still be die "River * to the .people on either side of it, 
and their response to progranjis on tlif other side should be understoo|l. ^ 
The same problem v?ith mount4in ranges is legendary. Even railroad 
tracks iiave commonly formed the boundaries between social classes^jA 
itiore modern phenomenon t(|be considered is the highway, especially 
the bisecting interstate, which has spelled (jje doom of maipy an educa- 
tional, ^tiv it y. In a sense, the interstates ar;,e thi unfordable rivers of 
today. Knowing the traffic flows tliat are determined by highvv^S or the 
lack of them will shcjw the directions people travelduring certain liourT 
of the day. Population concentrations, too, afe still largely determined 
by geography, and thelocationof new campusCSoroff-campus activities 
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can be suggested b> a careful sfud> of thd effect of natural and geo- 
graphical features.-^-' • 

Demographics. Standard demugraphic studies are also essential to • 
understanding a service area. Information about ethnic groups, so- 
cioeconomic factorsjeducational lev els, and soon should guide program 
development, whether these pi^granis are designed for campuses or 
noncampus deliv€;r> systems. The objective uT such studies is to identify 
previousl) unserved clients and to tailor pnrograms to their needs. 

The Xeu^ Clientele..\S^ are alreadv familiar with tl^e majpr catego- 
ries of *'new students ', the phvsicall) handicapped; the economicall> 
and eduWtioiidft) disadv antaged, t-hose w ith access pro))lems; diose w ith 
other^^special problems — dropouts, parolees, the aged; those who re- 
quire special training in marketable skills, underchallenged women; and 
those with strong ethnic differences. In addition, each college has one or 
more special groups that are prominent in its region. 

For the most part, these persons make tip a fine clientele, gener- 
ally ignored by the traditions of higher education and generally not, 
takilig advantage of the opportunities offered at the campus-based 

• community college. Many are unaware of the chance to become a part of 
learning but, interestingly enough, could leadily adapt to an individual- 
Tzed, competency -based style of teaching. In ^11 fairness, many of our 

J campus-based colleges do offer programs specifically designed for some 
of these special groups, and have offered them in tlie past with marked " 
success. Yet these efforts have usually been designated as special pro- 
grams, aiid few colleges today would'identify them as a major thrust of 
their curriculum. As evidence of this,^one would fitid most of them 
funded by external sources as spedal projects, 

special PR probtem * ' 

As we all recognise, one reason the^e clients.have not been served 
is that -they are difficult to^reach. They have not responded to general 
inforniatian distributed by phe traditional community college. News- 
paper stories, .brochures, high school orientation efforts, and announce- 
ments in the mass media have passed them by. Higher learning, as an 
alternative, has been perceived by this group as unobtainable, and 
efforts t.o interest them have been sporadic and rela'tively^nsuccessful. . 
Thus, the special-needs clientele, which in my judgment is the "break 
away" segment of our society , has remained educationally untouched by 
our network of campus-based community colleges. If we choose to 
ejjLamine the probable causes, we automatically enter into a phase of 
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public reIa;ions that is both exciting and soKable. Firstrlarge numbers of 
this population do 'not read newspapers and brochures and never ap- 
pear on our coveted mailing lists. Man) of them (the handicapped, the 
aged, the economically and educationally disadvdtntaged^ for instance) 
never visit a bank, librar>, or supermarket, where we traditionally dis- 
tribute and display posters and brcfchures. The> seldom see an employ^ 
ees*bulletin board, nor do the> reoei\ea union newsletter. Their closest 
friends dojiot attend community cofteges.and the> loogagoga\e^up the 
idea that pos^econdary education was available to them. 

Agency Role. How, then, can they be reached? A very effective 
means, as we have found at Pidneer Cpmniunit) College (Kansas City), is 
the special-interest organization or agenc>. It is clear that Americans 
have a strong impul^ to organize themseUes into interest groups. If we 
think about il, there is np ak'pect of our professional, community, or 
personal life that does not include opportunities tojoin others w ho share^ 
our interests. A simple count reveals to me, for example, that I "belong" 
td twelve organizaffons, ranging from tKe AAGJC Council to historical 
associations and fl>ing clubs. And J am not unique. In fact,j;205/ people 
belong to some organization or other, and almosVall people, especially 
those in our new clientele, find themsehes'On some agency's list. 

Handicapped Training Program. With this in mind, we sought^the 
help of l»cal agencies in identifying and reaching one client group, t,he 
handicapped. We disco\ered that the Pioneer ser\ice area contained 
eighty:thousand handicapped people— ob\iously a substantial number 
of poten tial students. Consequendy , during the past sum mer w e secured 
a fully funded state a;^d city grant tooffer dri\er education and training 
in small busines^^^chine repair, ph9tography lab work, office skills, 
and graphics. Approximately eight agencies—including United Cerebal 
Palsy, The Rehabilitation Institute, ax\d medical research centers- 
helped with recruitment, and within a few days we had our enrollment. 

Perhaps the most significant characteristic of the agencies' partici- 
pation was their constructKe and helpful enthusiasm. The state project, 
because of its rules concerning the ages, economic backgrounds, and 
dese^ation of the students, pre\ented large enrollment, but the agen- 
cies were excited about the opportunity and were^o cooperative that 
tliey not only provided special transportation but iq^ome cases assigned 
therapists to accompany the students through the program, ft was a very 
successful example of the college working within the community and. 
demonstrates what we really mean by public relations in planning a 
community-based program. A new basis for continuing communi- 
cations had been established. • ' . JK 



AddUmial Techmques. Given that community agencies represent a 
primary means of developing a PR plan for community-based pro- 
grams, we should still make maximum use of other marketing tech- 
liquts. Remembering that our clientele is a difficult one to .each by 
simple advertising, we should concenirate on the following mtans ot 

communication: - ,". i r 

- -radio; most people in the special-needs group listen to the radio. 
-am bulletim, in addition to perscMla^ contact; most agencies 
issue a newsletter to either their, slaff/voluntee.s or their clientele. 

—posters and signs, near or attached to public transportaiioni^ 
' -brochures, judiciously placed in public counseling offices, em- 
ployment offices, youth-group meeting rot/ms, retirement centers, 
churches, neighborhood council offices. 

Most of the groups referred to abox-e are pleased to use the 
community-based programs as a resource and are fully cooperative 
Neighborhood- committees and councib.are the very best means lb 
contact aeople on a block ba.sis. And there arestill many viable comtnu- 
nity-action organizations in existence, usually in urban areas. These are 
excellent c<|ntacts. ^ , - 



the future looks ^ood 

* We have a product, and we know how to>anufacJure" it-and tell- 
people ab(«it it. But in prder to suceeed^Cith commumiy-based pro- . 
LmmiiZour plans and actions must be in the proper se(,uence. First,. 
* we ra^know our own product so well that ^>^can explain it to people 
^ -tirSjliar with the language of.educators. Second, we must know our 
market (community). Third, we should use tlie marketplace itself^to 
carry our-message (agencies). And finally, we must grow and prosper, 
keeping our channels of communication with the community open in 
both directioii.s— hear as well as listen. 

In addition, we should be aware of competition from other edu- 
cational institutions and be prepared -for some academicians to attack 
th^(,ualityof our programs. Thus, the task of public relations, in part, is 
■ to show the Cl itics that we are not in competition with expensive campu.s- 
based programs and that standards are fiot being lowered;n-our efforts 
to meet the needs of our unserved clientele. 
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The Efforts of Phoenix College in Arizona 
illiistrdte hoxq a college can establish successful 
^ communications with nontraditional stiiderUs. 



communication with special 

^ populations 

maggie eitzen 



~The 0:)mmunity college was not established in America for select or 
favored groups. To jeach nontraditional students, we must provide new 
and different courses, ingenious techniques 9f teaching, and classes 
which go to the student, in addition to offering bur traditional curricu- 
lum and methods of instruction. But before new student populations 
can enroll, they must be aware of the bpportunitieSiavailable to.them; 
and communication with these groups is often a comiplex public re- 
lations problem. ' . - ^ ' 

• 'Because little practical information is available on cemmuni- 
cating with special populations, and'becaqse man) nontraditional stu- 
dents are not reached through traditional public relations avenues, this* . » 
article describes how one community college — Phoenix College (Ari- 
zona)— has tried, and often succeeded, in solving the problem. f 

' Phoenix hals^managed to communicate Successfully with racial 
and ethnic minorities^mature women, eldejl) or senior citizens, elemen- 
tary school children, economically deprived persons, veterans, phys- ^ 
ically handicapped persons, parents with problems, adults in specific ^ 
businesses or professions, and the general public as a mass. This success 
is the result of thoughtful planning, extra effort, and individual caring 

^ > Directtonsfor C(mm}ini^ Colleges, 20, Winter 1977, ^ i '27 
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on the part of administrators, teachers, and other staff members. As the 
contributprs to this sourcebook have emphasized, public relations is the 
impact of every member of an institution on the \arious publics. Effective 
partic'ipatl^n is required of e\er>one, because the specific client group 
must understand that the> and the college have a mutual interest in 
meeting their educational needs. • * 

In each case, the college located indiv idual leaders'and leadership 
organizations within the special target population. Because establishing ^ 
credibility with the^nontraditjonal group is most important, tlieir repre- " 
'sent'Stives must have not only grass-roots respect, but also the I'espect of 
the total community and of the media. These leaders work with the 
college-administration, the faculty, and formal advisory' committees 
develop piograms for individual needs as well as help to plan and car^ , 
out th^ communications program. They are fundaqi^ntal in making , 
sure that the special population knovvs w hat the community college has' 
to offer, they are the people w hokno\^ \n here to go and w hom tocotitact. 

To comnumic^ate its mth^iges ef fep tiv*ejy , Phoenix College makes ^ 
use of minority and special-mterest media and ,in some cases, uses 
noatradjtional advertising on all-night disc-jockey radio programs. Stu-* 
dents from among the special populations are involved in creating and 
sending the messages. Community leaders distribute notices to the em- 
ployees of local concerns through fl)ers, posters, and internal pviblicay 
tions; and, with college representatives, they also give talks to ^ civic, 
business, social, and religioi!is grbups. Most effective is the word-of- 
mouth communication of the special-population leaders and other 
volunteers. 

• . ^ ' ^ ^ ''^ - 

minority-group nUrses > . ^ ^ . 

' ' ^ . \' 

\ An example of successful communications vvifh.all local minority 

. , groups is the SIN (Success in Nursing) program at Phoenix College. SIN 

welcomes culturally different students who do not meet the admissions 

requirements of the nursing program But who want a career in jiursing 

, and possess the positive characteristics of interest, initiative, and 

. motivation. • « 

SIN is a three-year program having four phases: a prenursing 

orientation suited to the student's needs and interests, an introduction to^ 

> community health care with emphasis on intercultur^l health needs, . 

.admission to Phoenix College in the two-year" nursing^program after 

/Successfully completing prenursing orientation, and a postgraduate 
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course to prepare the student for the state licensing exartiination anid fon 
nursing practice as a registered nurse. . , " ' 

College students in the nursing progr^ visit a^ea high schools, 
especially those withnnany minority students. Their efforts hi\e 
arotfsed enough interest to fill the prp'gfam. Thus, once again, in\ol\ ing 
_the«tudent body in semistructured word-of-mouth comnminication has 
^been quite successful. . ^ ^ 

senior citizens 

Because Phoenix is a retirement cit) , i{ has a large population of 
older people. TELOCA (To Enrich Lives of Community Adults) is a 
pilot program which \vas housed in the club room at Phoenix College ^ 
until it outgre^v the facility . This daycare center for senior citizens who 
do not need medical or nursir>g care, b«t who tire easily or ha've mod- 
erate disabilities and find other adult recreation centers too strenuous, . 
solves a lot of problems for a lot of people. It cares for elderly rejatixes 
tooenfeeyed to be left alone allday while family members are at w*ork. It 
relieyesihe myids of older adults who feel they're im[X)singon families 
who love each other but get-cabin fe\er because they can't get timeout 
for separate activities. At no time has color, race, ethnic origin, refigion 
or creed, or ability to pay a full fee been a factor in acceptance into tHe 
center i?rogi;am. ' <» . /'--^ 

Communication about TELOCA was done by special-pi^ulation 
leaders and othei^community leaders. The three sponsors — Phoenix 
College, St. Joseph's ^HospitaJ, and the Foundation for Senior AdiUt . 
^Living, an affiliate of Catholic Charities — sought referrals from^the 
Veterans Administration" Hospital, the Visiting Nurse Service, Good 
Samaritan Rehabilitation Office, \ alley churches, and medicaljacilities. 
Interested community leaders spoke to special-interest gioups, ap- 
peared on local tele\ision programs, and helped place feature stories in 
local newspapers /ind njagiizines. 

Another program for this special population, an Elder Arts Fes- ^ ^. 
, tival^w hich w as held on the campus this s|>^ ing. The festi\ al included an 
art exhibit and contest, a creati\e writing competition, ^nd a performing 
a^^ts^how. AH acti\ities werejudged, and awards and recognition uere-> 
giVen to participants. . - . 

Communication with the public will be two5^)ld.* First, the coordT^ _ 
nator of education programs for older, americansjof' the Maricopa 
County Community College District willTneet with ad\isory committees 
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and enlist their help. A ke> source of support is the Maricopa County , 
Council of Senior Citizens, representing all groups in the area. This ' 
council produces and circulates a newsletter to thfa special population.^ 
Many other agencies for the aging will alsQ-^vork to promote the festival, 
and individual retirement communities and mobile home parks will be 

* contacted. ^ n . *, ^ 

The second form of communicationjwith these older Americans 
will be their contact with the campus during fheir participation in the^ 
program. We have^found that this kind of "Contact'* communication, 
which results from bringing ni>ntraditi()nal students to tjie, college /or ^ 
programs that make them feel welcome and introduce them to some of ^ 
the opportunities available to them, has been very effective. Some 6f th^f 
drawing cards ha\e been special campus daysr sponsoretkby student* 
groups, such as the Mecha-Chicano Awareness t)ay, the Klinapaha^ 
Indian Pow-Wow, and Black Bear Da> sponsored by the Afro ClubUnd ^ 
'"free lectures and forums for women at the Center for Women. ^ 

elementary, and secondary students ^ . ^ 

Two other programs bring elementary^chool children onto the, 
campus and thereby introdlice them to the commmiify college at an 
early age. These are the National Summer Youth Sports Program ind 
remedial residing, n1ath, and t>ping€lasses offered through^.he Phoenix 
College Reading Institute;^ - . ' \ 

For thjf^past^eight years, thlW to four hundred, preteens and- 

teenager^lfr^m five inner-citv prt5}ect areas hav6 spent part oT thei?^ 
summeu^ on ^he campus in a summer >outh program sponsored by the 
cpllege and flie National Collegiate Athletic A^sociatioi^. Youngsters of 
ail races, colors, and creeds'^egin the day at' Phoenix College with 
breakfast; later a federall) subsudized, balanced lunch is served ii4 the 
college cafeteria. l^'V " ^ ' > . 

Girls have instruction in volleyball, Softball, badminton, gyhi^ 
nasties, and'.dance. Bo>s participate in weight training, boxing, karate, - 
basketball, wrestling, handball, track and field sports, ^'nd^trampolme 
work. Both sexes enjoj ^ "goodjime" swim program every d^y^^vhich 
includes some instruction. Drugs, careers, job placement, 'cuUural 
awareness,'h>giene, and other ^appropriate subjects areMiSfussed dur- 
_ing a daily educational component. . ' J/^^J^ 

Extras inlhe program include a tajent show iij the college audi- 
lorium tp which fhe public is invited, a 5ay at "Big SurfAapd a pichjc* 
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ffaturing-a thousand hamburgers. There Is a track meet and a ba.skefball 
tournament complete with trophies, ribbons, and cash pfizts. 

> Physical ^examinations are gi\en to the youngsters before the 
program begir(s,-and if ailments such as hear^murmurs or denul prob- 
leins ar^fcfund, the youngsters are referred to local ageficieykr Fpllow- 
up t^^ment. .^Sb - ^ 

HeYe again, ihviUuable communic^yoli goes on between these 
young people fronx poor^^reas of the cit>>nd dedicated and ^ahng 
faculty and staff members, working with special-population and com- 
mi^nity leaders. Grgde schodl principals irt the mner dti., Cit> of Phoeni^c^ ^ 
Public Housing Authority Apresentatives, Leadersl^p and Education 
% |?r^the 4dvan(;ement of the People of Phoenix (LEAP) workers, com- 
%^^un1t|f services agencies, and tollege staff members \v ho go into the five 
low-ifiCc}m'e housing projects draw hundreds of bo>s and girls to the 
campus each year. . ' \ ' * ' . 

. . Thfe success of tlirjxi;;ogram for cl^^^ 

typing problems depends on coqtact with community agencies^, visits 
with Counselors, dedicated faculty speaking to comrpunit) groups and 
taking part in Jeafning disabilittes^^^minars for adolesceni§j^referrals . 
— ^ from community ^agencyiej^ such as the Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities, and most of all on w ord-of-mouth 
communication. ^ v ^ 

. ^ parents with problems 

The iTTiOst djjimatj^ Example of successful grass-roots cqmmuni- 
" cation methbdsis the ^dult Family^ Li\ing Program sponsored the 
college's home^^conomic^ department arrd the State Department oT^- 
Vi^cational Education. Seven;/ parent education classes wcre^taught 
during the 1975-76 year, witfi an enrollnriebt of 1,520. Couples classes 
are taught in the evening sojfathers can attend. A total «f 880 persons 
attended special Fathers* Night activities.-^ 

The-goal of the proj^m is to educate parents for more effective 
family life. TtteTole of the family within the community is emphasized. 
This- is a preventive program in. which college instructors bkiUed in 
group dynamics lead discussion classes geared to the needs of the 
participants. / 

The public relations work for the program is handled by volun-* ' 
teers, with a minimal amount of help from the college department of 
public information. The Valley-Wide. Publicity Co^mmittee produces a 



brochure, disti ibilies it, prov idt^ ipformaiij^n fcrr news releases, appears 
* 'with instructois and^lhe c()(mlinciior*\)'n televisbn, and contacts the 
• media uith unusual an/1 ne\NS\\oith\ information for feature stories. 

nursing liome workers 

Anotlier sikccssful, ncxntraditional program, wTTich haji drawn ^ 
letters of itiquirv fn)m all o\ei i^e countr>, is MIST (Mobile In-Service 
Training) (oi nwi smg home pcisonnel. Man) nursing homes and small 
hospitals feel a mtd to update the projpssional training of their nurses 
and'othei caicgi\ers. Ne\N techniques anct know ledge make continuing ' 
education essential. Cnfortunatel) , however, most of the|e institutions ' 
ha\e limited staTfs and small budgets, hiring instructors or gi\ing work- 
ers time off to attend outside classes is-inipractiqal. -^^ 

MIST sokes the problem. The college W)rclinator-instructor 
Tisils each nuismg home or small hospital to exptaih the concept of an> 
indiv idual pi ogi am suited to the priorities of tlie staff. She ma> suggest si. 
\ clas^i3^UKrskills and capabriities needed to deliver qualLt) care; in'the 
clevelopnu^ut, oigani/,,ition, and management of programs of care; in 
rehabilifaiivit nuising, food handling, housekeeping, patient activities, 
Hlie .human aspects of delivei ingcare, ox geroutological nursing. It often 
takes man) hours and a return visit before the clients decide \vhat they 
wJlnt tojearn. And often, liie program developed is so individual in 
nature,*it\iia) never again fee presented to another group. 

To publicize this program, the college submitted articles to such ' 
specicil-interest media .xsrtnzona S'nrse and iheAffiericanjourfial of Nurs- 
ing, as well as-sent information toWdical editors of lofal newspapers, 
tlie loVal ediiccitional television public service editor^ and the college 
district radio station. The ti aditional media also responded, but much of " 
the real communication was done b) enthusiastic col%estaff members, 
who persuaUed the special population that the college was eagertt), and 
could, meet their individual, nontraditional ediicationaf needs. 

the handicapped and the poor ^ - - 

Special communit) service programs, such as Basic Sign Lan- 
guage and Sign I.angu?ige for the Hearing, ancL consumer and home- 
making classes given th\ough the home economics department's **de- 
pressed-area project," sUch a? Sewing for the Blind, are examples of 
nontraditional clasps offj^red to help the handicapped. These persons 
re contacted b) spbciatpopulation "leaders, such as vocational re- 
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habilitation gro^pSy and b) ci\ic groups stlch as the LioSfis. Hu\\c\er, 
once again, a great number of those cm oiled in these piojects hcaid of " 
the programs by wo id-oUinoiiih. 

Economically deprj\e'd personsaie reached lhioughanexiensi\e 
depressed-area project sponsuied b> the college and the Arizona Slate 
Department of Vocational Edliuition. Classes are offered as a result of 
requests and the e.xpressed needs of agencies and the population to be , ' 
served. Ho\ve\er^ lin.es of communication between the college and the 
special-population leaders or agencies mj^ist kept i^pen. A si)onsoung 
agency within the comrpunitj works cooperati\el> \vith Phoemx College 
""to take care of the local needs of each grclup.; Agencies are responsible * 
ytor recruiting stud*ents. ^ ' , . 

* <« * 

" ' general public 

An example of successful communication with the public as a * 
whole is demoil^trated by the collegt^'s Home Ai ts and Crafis Pi Ingram at ^ 
l^ioneec, a restored and reconstiucied late-nineteenth-century Arizona 
jownjusf i^orth of Phoenix. Pioneer, iccogni/ed as a"clas*»ropm widiout 
Vv^ls" by man) educators, is a liVing-history museum offeiing visitors a 
iirffliue opportunit>^hr^?q)B1t;ft<^ fu st-hand the nearly foi gotten daily 
activities of the pioneers. Acolle^^h?<)oidinaibi at the museum copductb 
classes, workshops, and demonstratjyw^H^ pioneer arts. Through trips . 
^ to this popular attraction last year, more than ninety-six thousand peo-* 
pie* including thousands of Children hn educational tiips, le^nned of 
nontraditional .Phoenix Collegeiif^'eiings thiough the cooi/lin^itLU><it^ ^ 
the* museum. , • ' * 

These are same of the ways one'community college has tried to 
solve the problems^)f comnuinication with nontiaditional students in 
nontradjtional progranris. The mt^st important factor in its, success has * 
been cr^'rf/^jZ^ commujijcauon. This l)elie\a5iHty was achieved, first, by 
conucting leadership organizations, respected leaders of thefspecific 
' target populations, and community groups <^d -specific leaders within 
^ therin, second, by asking these leaders i6 serve on advisory committees 
and to help plan appro]>^ate programs. Both steps must be taken before 
message can be cmnmunicated effectively. 
Then, unusual use of traditional media,, use a{^*minority and 
specialrinterest media, itivohing special-population suidents en rolled in 
the student body, distributing the message -via the special-population 
leaders and other community leaders, and "open house" community 
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college programs for special populations are all effeciixc cbmnxuhc-aiion 
'techniques.,* * " ^ - , 

* But in all successful special population programs, Phoenix Col- 
lege Kas'discdvered that word-of-muuth communications are the most 
effegive; and nontraditional programs so su<;cessful that the par- 
ticipants will be eager to go back to their friendj^and spread the message. 
It takes thoughtful fflanning, extra effort, and indi\ idual caring on The 
part of everyone involved. - , ^ 
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' ^Maggie Eitzen is director of public infortnatioT^W^' 
. Phoenix College in A^zona. She i$ d mtiomlly krwm • 
journalist and is an active poet as well - ' 



.Colleges can promote their educational 
mission and program through free public 
serxnce coverage on radio and telexisiow 



tapping the "free" 



TV 



and radicfiTiarket 

' james m. richmonc|||, 



Getting the word out to citizens about corpmunit) college programs and 
servicesjs taking on new importance in a time of stabilizing student 
enrollments. The task is complicated at many institAitions b> limited 
funds for student recruitment and advertising campaigns. Yet comniu- 
nity colleges can make better jjse of an effective and ofto^'No co\c^ 
communication medmm. public service prugiammingorr^leu^io^n and 
radio. • . ^ " 

Such inJ^P^ed media coverage does not necessarily requiFe a 
large public relations staf^U6t attention to the special format and 
needs of public affairs programming. Through the use of audiovisual 
equipmeht'avaifablc in most college media centers today, public service 
spots df professional quality can boproduccd for immediate use by the 
electronic media* * \ ^ ^ • 

Television and radio stations are regulafed and subject to peri- 
odic Ifcense renewal by the Federal Cojnmunicafion^ Commission 
(FCC). Although the FCC does not dictate how much air time must be 
^VOled topublic affairs programming, the stations must operate in the 
"public interest." One of the best ways for these media to document such 
puhjjit intei^^st at license-renewal time is to pull out programming log- 
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books and complimeniar> letters that show they regular!) broadc^ist free 
public ser\ice announcements (PSA) for nonprofit organizations in the 
community. 

How can a commuiutv college tap these sources of free publicity? 
The first step is to deternune whether an institution's public relations 
staff is sending oiit PSAs on a regular basis. A bit of other institutional 
introspectionSs helpful: ' ^ 

—Has the college cont4cted public affairs directors at area radio 
and tele\ ision stations to find out w hat their i>pecial requirements are for 
pilblic ser\ ice, announcements and what public affairs programs seem 
suitable" for college participation?'*-' - / 

—Is the institution effectively utilizing available audiovisual 
equipment, such as cassette or reel-to-reel tape recorders, cameras thi^t 
produce slides, I6mm mo\i^ cameras, and tele\ ision production and 
\ideotaping facihlies, to de\elcfp and distrib^Ke public service 
announcements?- ' ' , . 

—Are college administrators, faculty members, and trustees reg- 
ularl) scheduled to appear as Quests on public af^^irs programs?^ 

—Has the college draw n on the talents of journalism and commu- 
nication students or volunteers in expanding its public affairs coverage? 

If the answer to most of the^^e questions is not >es, the college can 
benefit fiom%i eater tele\ ision and radio jniblicity. The keystone is 
renjember iiig that the tw« ipediunfis ha\e ver) different and demanding 
~ programming requiremeiits and 



radio 



needs. 



Radio is the quickest, mo^conomical, and most efficient tool for 
telling a comrhiinit) collegers sto|r> to its public. Usually a college can- 
garner Jree public V?rvice announcements without fear of a stations 
critical eye on whether^he college has purchased commeTciab for other 
programs. Radio stations T&nd, howe\er, to be much more cordial and' 
.cooperative in airing PSAs if the college also bu>^ radio time as part of its 
regular advertising program^. ^ , . 

The radio PSA is an excellent mjeans of motivating people- 
prompting them to auend a college open house .o^ cultural event, re- 
minding tjiem to enroll inr college courses by a cer^^ain date or to take 
advantage of community service programs. (The radio PSA should not 
be used to announce staff promotions,* trustee elections, or college 
opposition to energy cutbacks.) * ' ' 



Writiugfor Radio. An effecthe iddio PSA concentrates on coinmu- 
nic^tmgojie bask idea to the lisjener in no moie th^n ten, twenl) , or thirty 
se<:on<4s. Such .a PSA ma) be either li\G (read directl) on the air b> the 
' station announcer IVom cop) proxidt^d b) the comnuinitv college) or 
recorded on tape by the college'or the station. ^ 
Cuyahoga Coinmunit), College (CCC), a threq-campus system 
, serving t\^nt) -eight thousand students in Greater Cle\ eland, has used 
both approaches to radio PSAs. About fifteen PSA scripts are mailed to 
area radio stations each month. Each script is not more than thirty 
seconds long. All copy is .timed according to a formula of two-and-one- 
half words per second. The cop) should be t)ped so that each line is 
"^'Timited to a phrase or clause that can be read b) the announcer in one 
breith. A common format is ih^ followinff: 

■ FROM: ■ ' • (F^A LENGTH) , • 

Office of College Relations & Development 
Cuyahoga Community College, 241-5966 

FiOR USE: June 1. • —June 15, 



Pxd)hc Sendee Annmincemeni 
Citizens sixty years of age or older 
can enroll tuition-free in classes 
at Cuyahoga Community College. 
For information, tall: two-four- 
' one-fivt-nine-six-six. * " 

^ ^ All radio scripts are^aijed to stations at least two weeks before 
tile college recjuires the co\ ^age. I n-those cases w hei e there is unusual 
need to have a PSA aired, the college's public relations office follows up > 
with a call to the public ser\ice director at each area radio station. 
' Cuyahoga Communit) College has also identified the local stations t4iat v 
^ will accept College- produced pSAs for transcription to the stations upe- 
cartridge playback equipment. ' - * 

"Rpdio PSAs are produced in the college\s educational media 
cent^, which has a scumdstudio and professional i eel-to-reel recording 
eqtJipment. A member of tl>e college relations staff develops the script- 
and narrates cop} . For quaht} sound 'reproduction, reel-to-reef dupli- 
cate tapes are thefn made and delivered to area stations. . 
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Equipment Needed. Sophisticated taping facilities and equipment 
are not; required for a college to produce and distribute its own radio ^ 
PSAs. For example, before conipleiing its S20 million Penn Vall&y 
Community College campus in 1972, the Metropolitan Community^ 

Colleges system in Kansas Cil> cpnverted the basement of a red brick 

^horpe on college property into a photogra^phy and sound studio., The 
studio was built b> the staff and outfitted .with only the simplest recOrd- 
ing.equipment. Ne\ertheless, the ♦makeshift studio did provide the si- ^ 
lence and privacy necessary for taping radio PSAs, as well as audio 
segments of television PSAs an^col]ege sHde/sound presentations. No 
matter how sophisticated and c^p^enjent audio taping facilities may be, 
a college should ensure that area rad/o stations will use taped PSAs and 
that such tapes are tailored to tW specific technical preferences of 
individual stations. "^^^^ . 

' Many larger radio stations"^ also help a community college 
produce a series of PSAs that might focus on year-long pmmunity 
service courses or lectures? Stations can then make copies, at either 
nominal cost to the college or for free^ that can be made available to 
other local stations. A college should not be afraid occasionally to ask for 

. such special help. 

. Other Public Affairs Coverage In addition to using short PSAs, radio ^ 
stations also schedule public affairs irite;rviews and feature programs 
that r^nge in length from a few minutes to several hours. A comrpunity 
college can contact public ser\ ice directors to g%t the titles of talk shows, 
descriptions of formats, and the names of the persons responsible for 
securing guests. • • ' # 

^To generate public affairs coverage, colleges can compile an 

^ "experts list" of stafPmembers with experience and education in such 
.fields as enerjj), the environment, economics, health sciences, and for- 
eign affairs, the list should be made available to radio stations as a 
resource pool for both public affairs and news commentary. 

Much as the> do w ith PSA series, many^stations will often agree to 
focus on a college project of major community .importance through one 
or a Series of public affairs programs. " ^ , 

Smaller radio stations often requiye that theiVlirhited staffs com- 
bine on-air announcing and public affairs and newsroom work with 
advertising salcji responsibilities. With such a crunch of^vork, station 
perso^^nel are fretjuentl) hard pressed to handle the coordination and 
planning necessary to Vill public affairs time slots. To help them out, the 
college may offer to send regular public affairs program tapes. Stations 



can be surveyed by letter or telephone to see whether they are inter- 
ested; if they are, the college public relations office, a speech instructor, 
or even a student voliinteer can often record and send several auditj^n 
tapes conuining interviews on college neus, educational, and culumiT^ 
.activities. A weekly series canHhen be launched with ju§t a borrowed* 
cassette recorder, ah inter\iewer, and a good college public affairs topic 
that would interest the general community, 

♦ * television 

their radio. counterparts, all television stations devote coh- 
licierable time to both public service announcements arlti public affairs 
programming. A college's existing audiovisual equipment cantplay an 
even more imporunt role in the television medium, which naturally 
emphasizes sound, pictures, andihe impact of motion and color, 

Mo§t large ;Community colleges have the resources to at least 
occasionall) submit PSAs to television outlets. Many have iricorporated 
the regular producti(5n. and distribution of television PSAs on specific 
college themes as part of their anqual college relations program 
objectives. ' * • 

Cuyahoga Community College produces two essential types of 
television PSAs. One or both of the formats are also w ithin th^ equip- 
mentand produciion capability of almost all community colleges. ^*Live** 
television PSAs consist qf written cop) and 35mm slide^. The other 
. option is providing.the station witH 16mm film or videotape. In both 
formats, the. visual and audio cohtept must be of high quality. 

Scripting for TV. CCC uses the script-and-slide mode primarily to 
promote upcoming^ college socialimd cultural activities and to spotlight 
specific t)pes^ of services — senior citizens* programs, career develop- 
ment opportunities for \vomen and minorities, and offcarppfts educa- 
tional center offerings. ' - . • . : * . 

Television PSAs are usually ten, t\Venty, thirty, or sixl) seconds in 
length. For maximum, impact, cop)*and-slide PSAs are never longer 
than thirt) seconds. Beaju.se of the importance of motion on tefevi.sion, 
CCC always uses either videotape or film for thirty- and sixty-second 
spots. Whether the PSA is live or filmed, tlfe script is prepared.in the ^ 
same manner as a radio announcement cop). Attention'mustbe given to 
directly linking the slide .content w ith the audio message. Follow ing is an 
example of a television PSA script; - 



^ VIDEO: '^AUDIO: 

Slide No. h ^ You're nev'er too old for college. 
(CCC classroom scene — 

all ages, but foreground And for tlios^e 60 y ears of age . 
focus on older students) 

Slide No.^2 or older . . . there s no cost. . . 



(senior citi/eii, books in 



hand, smiling, walkuig up at Cuyahoga Communit) College, 
student center steps) • * 

Slide No. 3 j Alf it takes is a phone call, 

(CCC logo I.D.^vith J 

phone number) , - 

(ommunit) college can develop PSAs with the cop>-slide for- 
mat easrl.v andetonomicall) . The u)p> should be Hnali/ed first, and then 
special 35nim ?>lfdesfor the sp.euht PSA .should l)e taken b> a member of 
t^e' staff or a freelance plffJHjigraphei. Although many comniunit) col- 
leges maintairi slide librarfes, it is almost ahva>s tettci to shoot new slides 
than to attempt matching existing slides with PSA copy. 

The filmed 01 videotaped PSA at hist thought might seem too 
demanding for many colleges' staff and expertise. In a*sense, itshould 
seem so. for television is an exacting medium. Mom stations will not 
accept PSA film or videotape whose sound and visual content falls below 
normal telecast standards. . ' ^ 

Nevertheless, a communit) college can begin with a SlOO, 16mm 
movie camera and relati\el> pjinfitive audio facilities. Using a script for 
direction, a staff memlx't or freelance*photogiaplier can film appropri- 
ate scenes. When lips) nchioni/ation is not lequired, the audio segment, 
of the PSA (an be narrated and taped on equipment available thiough 
most community colleges' educational media centers. * 

Camera-original film, audio tape, .1nd script can then be sent to a 
commercial film and audio piocessing^Lonipan), listed^in the telephone 
directories of most medium and large cities^ foi film processing, editing,, 
audio synchronizing, and transfer to a composite 16nim color film with ' 
,magnetic or optical strip sound. Such firms will also add appropriate* 
titles, The costt)f this commercial work and extra c^)mposite prints is 
usually* less than three bundled dollars for a thirty-second television 
PJSA. , ♦ * 
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Colleges can someti|jies employ an e\erf less^xpensive methodfof 
productidn. As a special favor, some television stations will take edited 
16mm film, title slides, and audio tape. Working«with the PSA copy, 
stations can then use speciaUquipmem to integrate the various elements ^ 
in to a ffhal videotape. Many stations^v ill insist, ho>vever, on receiv ingthe ^ 
PSA in composite 16mn) color film with strip sound. It is always Sfest to 
provide stations with as close to finished products as possible. 

Whatever the forip^t us^d, a college should always contact local 
television public service directors regarding the concept for a PSA 
before producing or submitting it to stations. If a favorable response is 
' received, the PSA can be developed and then deliv^ed to station repre- 
sentatives. Personal contact with the stations, befc^e and after produc- 
tion, helps ensure that the PSA meets their guidelines ^nd that the spot 
will be used. In .many cases, stations will agree'to notify the "college 
exactly when the "PSA \| ill be aired^. ^ 

An example of -w hat a relativ ely small community college, can 
•achieve in effective television PSA coverage is""provided b> Johnson 
County Community College (JCCC). Located in Overland Park, a sub- 
urb of .Kansas City, JCCC has developed both'copy-slideand film I^SAs * 
for. television. 

To promote its summer session, the college created an unusual 
PSA that required installing a l6mm camera, with an automatic titne- 
lapse filming capability! on the roof of its tallest campus buildings The 
camera recorded a panorama of outdoor activity : students driving into 
campus parking lots,'walking;y:ross campus to class, visiting and study- 
ing on campus patios, and leaving the campus at twilight. The resulting 
television spot effectively conveyed the message that JCCC was a lively 
place indeed d uring the summer. 

Cable Television's Potential This fCans^ community college is also 
an example of how institutions can make better use of their own televi- 
sion studio. JCCC is one of only t\^,handfCil,of community college^ in the 
nation w ith a studio that is directly linked to a community cable television ^ 
system. Today, the college produces and telecasts programs from its 
'campus studio into eighteen thousand homes each evening. Yet long 
before the direct cable hookup Was made, JCCC was producing pro- 
grams in its studio and delivering videotapes to the cable television 
statioa for telecast to its home viewers. 

Coj^munity colleges w ith a campus v ideotaping capability should 
check to see vvhether there arfe cable telev ision stations in the area w illing 
and equipped to accept college-produce^progrfms. Comjiiercial telev i- 



sion stations, however, cannot accept most videotape programs that 
have been filmed in College television facilities because the level of 
transmission quality dictated b> the FCC is too high for colleges to reach. 
The stations must also use their own equipment to transfer copy-slide or 
film PSAs to videotape fc^r later telecast. 

^ Using Staff Re^^ources Like raclio stations, television outlets wel- 
come good ideas for public affairs programs. Is there a faculty expert on 
the potential of solar energy? So, an assistant dean is an acknovVledged 
authority on the implications of the Equal Rights Amendment, yn- 
emplo)mentishigh»>etthecollege'placementdirector hasjoboffersfor 
twice the numt)er of students graduating in certain career fi,elds. ' . 

The odds are a local television station^has either regular public 
affairs programs or an immediate need to spotlight such .staff members 
on a newscast. When a community college has a story or a nevvs item that 
fits the format or current topic of a public affairs program, the college 
, should aggressively present its ideas to the station's news or public affairs 
^personnel. 

\Vhen a college receives radio or television PSA coverage, a letter 
should be written tKanking the station. These letters are filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission as proofihat^he station is meet- 
ing its public service commitment to the community. . 

Colleges interested in expanding their media coverage can draw 
. on several industry publications for additional information on how to 
effectively get radio and television time. Two of the best ych publica- 
tions are available from the National Association of broadcasters. For 
single, complimentary copies o( If You Want Air fimi ^c^d^^oYo'u re Going 
on T\\ w rite to the Public Relations Department,>{«lf!onal Association of 
Broadcasters, 1771 "N'' Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 



James mT Richmond is director of commfmications for tlie 
W. K, KeUo^g Foundation of Battle Creeky^ Michigan. A 
former newspaper reporter and editor, he has also served % 
m public reladoiu positions at Cuyahoga Community 
College^ Cleveland, Ohio; Johnson County Community 
Collegey 'Oveidand Parky Kansas; and the Metropolitan ^ 
Communily Colleges systemy Kansas Cityy Missouri. ^ 
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Institutions need to examine their pdblic relations 
program for misleading ani inaccurate statements 
^ and develop specific ways to give students the 
information they neecifor making decisions^ 



the right of the student consumer 
' to be better informed 



bonnie elosser 



In a historic mestoge to Congress in 1962, President Kennedy declared ^ 
that four basic cfonsumer rights (the right to safety^the right to be 
informed; jthe/(ght to choose, and the right to be heafrd) should form a 
framework for national" policy making. In so saying he was both re- 
sponding to and stimulating the consumer protectim^ movement that 
has ac hieved sueh^ strength since . then. In the field' of education, in 
particulaifthe rapid growth of this movement caught many by surprise. 
Now^ therefDre^_thosej^e^ for pu blic relations must work hard to 
^sure that their programslSo not abridge thie rights euh^^f stTident^ 
'cprrsumers or of the great consumer at large, society. 

Of all the ramifications of this movement in postseco'ndary edu^a- 
*tion, none has been as far-reaching as the recent emphasis on the - 
student's right ifiot just to l^e informed but to be better informed. The 

^ mjtial mandate for better information came from\he federaPgovern- 
: ' mentandwas primarily designed tq protei:t the.fed^ral dollar support^ 

.§ing a wide array of federal programs. But while federaj legislation 
provided tlie initial impetus, prodding colleges nationwide to take^a»*, 
good look at what they are telling the public, a number of non- 
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governmental agencies, consumer ad\ocates, and' student groups also 
recognized the importance of a beUer informed student consumer* And 
sinc^'their intjenest 'was not focused strictl) on the abuse'of federal 
programs, the> ha\e been able to deal with the broader implicaTioas of 
helping institutions become more iesponsi\e to the information needs 
of their students. ] 

what is better infprmation? 

Do postsecondar) educational institutions i^ntend to cheat^s.tu- 
dents? In most cases, the ans\%er is no— not o\erd). Yet students are 
being "cheated" i£ the> are ted to expect more from an. institution than 
that institution can deliver. It is important to note j^t although many 
institutions sincefeJ) belie\e that \aiat thev i^iblisli in their catalogues' 
and other public information documents is accurate, many statements 
regiirding w hat an educcili()n at a gi\en institution am do f<3r an indi\id- 
^ ual cannot be detei mined to be eitherlrue or false., Rather, the material 
generally consists of lindqcunlented and untesied statepiehts. 

While those w ho pro\ ided pubjtt inf6rmation in the past were not ^ ; 
^ totall) ins^nsiti\e K> the information needs of students^hey were all too 
often motivated t6 sen4x>yt glossy material that would, pi;esutnably, 
boost sagging erirollments. But' si^ce federal reguj^ations and wide- 
. Spread volunUr^ effojps ha ve** pressured man> institutions to stri\ie*to 
impro\e their public informatiortpro^ms, other^cgllege^ now r^cog- 
. nizethatifj^y do not take similar stepsytfie) surely run the i^kof being* 
forced o^of the highly compoUtive educational marketplace. Most 
educatojf^^VeVace^Uhe fact that it^s now time toact;ahe prnWem is that 
many simplych>>not l^now, where to begin. Irt essence, pow that most 
institution* are willing ^o^Sexote llie tjme a^;-esourcesnecessary to^ 
improve their programs, detfeTftniaing exaaly Wat better formation 
has become a'to}T,priority, - , * T ^. . / * 

, ^ This assessment is difficCilt nPiai^f ^ause jhe characteristics of ^ 

' better inforraatiofl largely depend prfahe iwiiqi^ nature of the institji- 
tipn providing the information, Nevertlieless/the menvbers of the N^-. 
tiohalTask Force on Better Information for Sttid^tfWe, spons(^^d 
by the Fund for the Improvement of'Postsecdnclflry piuc^tioH, agreed 
recendy that better info^^mation, although it ml^t^^much mQire/)i9§ at 
least the followihgcharactensties: — - ~ ^?"7~ 

—It h*elps students become awar^ of the full spectrum of post- 
secondary opportunities and to realisticall) select those alternatives that 
are truly accessible. ' , . v^. '^" a ^ 

• / ' 
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, Tfll is really pertinent to decision making, hence, it discloses the 
full costs of attendance, the chances of receiving financial assistance, 
-program offerings, and likely changes in programs," 

-^It is not addressed, to thCt)pical student," rather, it is pres- 
^ented in a variet) of wa>s to different t>pes of students. It spells out 
restrictions for certain students, such as transfers and educationally 
dissfdvantaged students. . 

— It is accurate, up to date, and representative of what normally 
occurs at the institution. High standards of accurac) and reliability must 
be maintained. t c 

— It can be sujbstantiated with data, or it lends it^lf to some form 
of verification. (Adniissions and financial aid data, for example, can be 
summarized in graphs and charts,) Rhetorical statements and subjective 
judgments are not present. 

— It is analytical and, if appropriate, critical, k includes candid 
assessments of the institution and its offerings. 

— It describes probable student experiences. The attitudes and 
e^tperiences of currentl) enrolled stu<fent.SiCan provide incominjj stu-^ 
dents vvfth an idea of^what is likely to happen to them. ^ 

— It highlights the distinctive nature of the institution — empha- 
si?ing specia^ features and the type of education offered. It contains - 
specific sUitenients about programs and student, support services. 

covers topics in detail^ Explanations of procedures and re- 
quirements are focused and specific. 

— It communicates effectively. The material is written for the 
intended audience. Although detailed, quantitative infornV^tion is in- 
cluded, the presentation is still concise and easily understood. 

' : ' * the federal mandate 

Although general suggestions are helpful, institutions seriously 
intei^sted in improv ing theix public information efforts vv ill also have to 
become thoroughl) tfcquainted with federal legislation in"this area, since 
it dictates that cerlain^information be disclosed.^ In addition, more recent 
measures providelhe means wher-eby institution)* can more easily un- 
dmake arid participate in voluntary efforts. * . ^ ' 

^"Tte^previously mentioned, consumer protection measures in edu- 
cation initially involved federal action desigiled'to protect federal in-' 
vestments. The Guaranteed Student Loan Regulations, for example, 
require that institutions increase thj/information to students so that Chey 
will l#more aware of |he char^aeristics of an institution before they 
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enrcJll. The regulations suie that for "coiirseb of blud> the purpose of 
which is to prepare students for a particyiifr xocation, trade, or career 
field," published information must include the percentage of recent 
graduatej>\vho ha\e obtained positions in the fields foi which the) Avere 
prepared and their a\erage star ting salar\ . According to the guidelines, 
the institution way use regional oi national data onl) if it cannot obtain 
meaningful data on its o\\ n graduates tifterm^i king a good-faith effort. 

Profit-making instituticjus ha\e been under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade ComiiSsiiion^FTC) for decades. In the .May 15, 1975, 
Federal Register tiew rec|uirement.s related to ad\ertisinjj, disclosure, 
cooling'off periods, *^nd lefundswere proposed for^>ropiietar) schools, 
which became eligible for federal s^tudent aid funds in the 1972 Higher 
Education Amendmepts. The subsequent guidelines for.promotion and 
ad\erlising were designed to thwart unfaii methods of competition and 
decepli\e acts that would \ ictiini/.e the consumer. College and uni\ersit) 
leaders weie alerted to take Jiotice of the widel) pubjicized FTC require- 
ments, which call for di.sfflosui e of such items as the number of students 
who fail to complete^ie program of training or studies, the actual 
numbehwho graduate? from an entering, class, the number and per- 
centage of enrollees who actuall) obtained ^mplo)ment, and the Sj^ary 
ranges of those employ^!. And, -as expected, since these requifWients 
were imposed on the proprietary sector, that sector has pressed for 
similar public disclosure b) all editcational institutions (Bender, 1975). 

The 1976 Education Amendments are a culmination of fcdej-al 
atternpts to regulate consumer protection. They contain a. series of 
pro\ isions designed to tighten on institutional administration of the 
programs, protect the stucU^nt cJn.sumet, and improve student informa- 
tion services. This most reccnt j^eral legislation /ocu^e^ very ^ 
'specifically on the information aspect of consumer protection. Subpart 5\ 
of Title IV authorizes^ new Educational Information' Program which ^ 
will provide funds to the states on the basis of population, with a max- 
imum of $50,000 to each state. States \vill be -able to submit plans 
irlfoKin^^e'use of grants or contracts with institutions of higher 
education and other organizations to set up "Educational Information 
Centers" that will ba available to all ijesidents of the state^ witiiin a 
reasonable distance from their homes. Tshese Centers w ill provide infor- 
mation about p(jstsec(jndary educational opportunities — program avail- 
ability, admissions procedures, financial aid, guidance ahd counseling, 
and reifiedial or tutorial services^ 

The 1976 Education Amendments also contajri a general provi- 
sion for stuclent information services. Institutions receivingany type of 



federal student aid funds mustvCarry out a program to disseminate 
information to students who inquiry about financial aid. THe new infor- 
mation must include what student assistance is available, how it is distrib- 
uted, the meansofapplfcation, (he riglitsand respuijiibilitiesof students 
receiving aid, costs of attendance, refund policies, and the academic 
prograins of the institutian. 

p , ' ^ 

^ ' ^ ^ innovative approaches 

. Although the federal government has provided a great deal af 
direction ,Jts efforts have been limited to a few ar^as, such as admissions 
gnd financial aid. Thus, leadership on other fronts has been given by 
other agencies, A retiew of several of their efforts may provide a more 
explicit idea of w hat\n institution can do to improve its public informa- 
tion program, • j * ^ 

In 1975 the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Educa* 
tion (part of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare) 
avi^arded gr4nts'to sixteen postsecondary institutioiis'anci agencies to 
join in a national cooperative venture called National Project I: "Better * 
Information for Student Choice," It encouraged postsecondary institu- . 
t^ons to go beyond the problems of consumer abuse in an attempt to 
provide information that would facilitate a better match between stu- 
dents and the^opportunities available to them. In addition to participat- 
ing in the individual project activities, the project directors have been 
members of a national task force vvhich has served as a common forum 
for further development and dissemination of useful strategies. The 
task force activities,have been diiccted by the Education Commission of 
the States. (For more iTiform<ttion, see Comumer Protection. . 1*974.) 
' , Four agencies were selected as resource agencies to prcn ide ana- 
lyses and exaNi(5>les of how comparable infoimation about post- 
seconda^ invmutions might4)e "offered to prospective students- These 
agencies, working with a group of postsecondary institutions, attempted 
to compile infon^ion that would helj) students compare colleges in 
» ternisof ^uch variables as tl\e employ ability of graduates, costs, financial 
aid3, the'avaitabillty of spcci^Icarning lesources^and the success and 
faUqre rate.s of their current stud^ts. 

Eleven of the tij^k force members, representing the diverse types , 
of postsecondary institutions, have pnjdticcd somc*ty pe of prospectiis 
for dieir institution which .includes a variety of topics and approaches 
not topically found in educational information materials. Some exam- 
ples include current regional and national data on the availability ofjobs 



in various career fields; accurate c'ducational cost' projections; descrip- 
tions an(f explanations ofstudent atiritign and retention rates; descrip- 
, tions of the types of students who are most productive at the institution; ' 
current stlidciu and facult) perceptions ftf the quality of the learning , 
processes and student-faculty interactions; the environment ofnheinsli- ^ 

tiition as'viewecl by xariouS- student .subcultures; and assessments by 
graduates of the relationship bejwccn their educational experience and 
job requirements. * ' 

Tlie November 14. \9~6.\ew Yotk Times desc ribed the completed 
"Barat College pKJl^jJecius and a similar document developed by the 
University oi Calrfoiniaat Irvine as startling for their candor and for the 
-•^amoiHU CFf hai-d data they coutain. The Irv ine prospectus was produced 
only alter a,n extensive survey was conducted among current and pro- 
spective students and high school and community college counselors in 
order to gain a belter understanding of the kinds of information these 
students consider essential in making decisions about their education. 
The ioi-ty-eight-page Irvine pi'iblic"aUon responds to the needs outlined 
in rhe survey through the use of two major components: a descriptive 
narrative concerned with Ud s academic" progranas and student life, 
and a variety oi graphs, charts, and tables that highlight the text by 
illustrating speciht statistical cbta about UCI, the i^ine campuses of the 

■ University oi California system, and college students across the coiintr/. 
Jn many cases the data compaie UCI to other major colleges ojfUmver- 
sjties or to national norms. 

In an attempt to portray the campus more accurately, UCI drew 
on .a data bank assembled by using a variety of institutional research 
instruments. For example, the American Council on Educations Survey 
of Incoming Freshmen was utili/fd to develop profiles of entering 
students, inclucling their demographic characteristics, edi^ational and 
' career expectations, and attitudes aboui-society. Other survey in- 
- struinents were employed to assess upperclass stiidents' perceptions of 
such campus concerns as scholarship, faculty-student relationships, and 
' campus morale, as well, as to measure the impact of college on students 
and to determine the Jmancial aid leciuiremen^s of enrolled students 
• ' and how these needs are met {Ihiwe World News, Oct. 6, 1976). 

'^he University"of California at Los Angeles, taj^ing a different 
approac4i, produced a uni^que publication entitled "Who'goes? What's it 
like?" which did not come from the universi>f-administration or the 
adipissions office. The preface slates that the information "comeS from 

■ studenis-rfrom incoming freshmen characterising the^ own back- 
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grouftds, interests, and educational aspiiaiiuns^ and fioni uppei -clans- 
men characterizingtlie UCLA en\ ironment. basecl on iliejj o\\ n expep- 
enceat the Univepsit) .**The booklet answ ers such tiuestic^ns^as \Vlio goes 
to UCLA? Some people sa> that a lot of students from VCIA arc frcjm 
wealthy families; is that true? Is theic a big diffcMcncc in'stuclent activ- 
ities and social life depending on uhcther or nm )ou live oq campus? 
VVfiat clo students sa) about teachiiig and facult) -student relationships? 
Are theije man) students who are undecided about thcii major fields 
career? What arcj5tudci]j,s' long-iiange goals? ^ 

MotXntain Empire Conimunit) College, a snull, rura) cuj^iiunity 
college with' a high •enrollpient in occupational-technical courses, re- 
sponded to the better-infoi niation challenge b) sui \e\ ing icccnt gradu- 
ates and lo<?3l ejfiployefs and disclosing tbe folU^wing inlbimation: de- 
tailed jpb d^criptions; enti;)-le\ersalaiics, a\ciage s^ilaiics and salary 
ranges after two years on the job, oppuitu^ftficsToi advancement, min- 
imum educational require men ts'foi job enu),^desiicd educational re- 
^quirements for adxancenicnt, life st\les on the job, long-iange projec- 
tions* for continued and futuie cnlpio) nient, the mobilit). factor*' 
associated with certain jobs, local cniphj)ers' at t it udestmxard^n -service 
education, j^uple wjth degjees \eisus people without degrees, and 
' 'er people enter ing^t he j«trTS4iket, the histoi) of uncmploijjTi^nt 
iods; andlthe I(k<iI, legiiMial, and^iational job outlook b) program. 
V Several ix^source agencies also developed new appi (caches. For 
examnlc, the Associated Colleges of the Midwest provided comparable 
information regai ding the eniplov abilit) , earnings, and caieer patterns 
of the gradu<ites,of their thirteen niemhei colleges. The College En- 
trai[ice Examination Boaid established a method for classifying and 
pres^riiing conipaiahlc infoimatTon on cdutational cijsts and financial 
aid fur piospective students based on data fiuni a diverse cross-jsection 
of pj^stsecondary educational institutiiniS. Syiatuse University devel- 
ops and presented doinpaiable infoi rnationMegarding oppcjrtunities 
..for individuali/ed leai ning and the availability (jf caic^er planning serv- 
^{/esai teji representative institutions.''Aiid finally , the Western I Jiterslate 
(^oijimission on Higher Education wotked witli five iii.stitutioiTs to con- 
vert planning and* management irrfqt ifltTfiorr into foinis useful to p/o- 
sjjN^ctive students. ^ , ^ ' ■ ' 

. ' Tlhiie ^^i(lel^^lU:e^^^?^j^^l^^» very different in nattire, 
-areall'i^imilar in one feSptxi^^^iey^alJi.cllect the philosophy that individ- 
uals making decisions th^t will affect the test ol their lives are entitled to 
• more thafi the fedeial l^^w dictates. And although they receivec^modest 



grants ($25,00.0 maximum), must pioject diieciois ate eiicoiiraging 
•similar insiiiuiions lo tr) appiapiiaie lechniciucs uiihout the incentive 
, of federal funds. ^ 
In an attempt lo ciVmiiUic ihc progii.*ss m*ide b) National Project 
I, the Fund foi the lmpio\cment of Postsecondar) 'Education awarded 
the Viiginia SlaipCouncil of Highei Education (also the 1202 Commis- 
sion) arrant foi aonc^\earpi()ject\\hichiscurrentl) under ua>. Before 
the grant wasawaided, the 1 202 Commisj>ion)iad prepared a consumer- 
oriented diiectui) of postsecondai") educational opportunities in Vir- 
ginia. Although this t)pe of information helps prospecU\e students 
become aware of what alternatives are trul) accessible, it does not neces- 
sarily help them choose wisel). To promote **better'* choices, the Com- 
mission reco];ni/pt| that. prospective entrant^ need to know more about 
the probable ioiiscc|uencesof attending and completing one program or 
insjitution rdatTve to another.. In its grant proposal, the Commission* 
* slated "that the need for such information increases as prosj!)ectiVe 
students act|uiic im>ie discretionar) power \ \^ state and federal direct 
student aid programs.*' ^ , - 

Thus, the centralquestions for the Coifncifs project are (1) What^ 
specific information dcmonstiabh proi^iisestb help Virginia's prospec- 
tive students^make h^xxy choicjesP^And (2) To what types of diverse 
postsecondar) institutions is it feasible to make this information avail- 
able, and hin\ can this best be accomjflished? The Commission will 
' und<?ruke a n^imber of tasks in seai ch of answers to these q\iestions, and 
if the) succeedt^the answers should lead to a well-coordinated statewide 
"petter infoi tnation^ effort w hich should also serve as,a-model for*other 
agencies and institutions facing a similar challenge. 

the future ' ' » ' 

A numbei of foiccs have prompted posjisecondary institutions to 
devclopanechanlsms w heiebv the) can gather and utilize more accurate, 
relevant, and useful infi)rpiation on a regular basis. The movement to 
, -provide better infoimatioH foj postsecondar) stildent^, however, has 
. ' just begun. College adntimstiatois (.lose to the situation knqvs that im- 
proving public infoi mation programs is a long, tedious, and sometimes" 
expensive affair. And gathering the better infornlation is onl) the initial 
pha.se. The infoi mation jhust be integrated wi|h the total public infqr- 
m mation program if it is to feach enough people to have a sii^able impact. 
^ A college cannot publish p^igeij^of raw data^ the data must l>e presented 
in such a waj that the) will reach *^nd affect prospective stucfents, 



currently enrolled students, and the general public. Those w ho coordi- 
nafe such efforts wilj also have to know how to rela> the better informa- 
tion to the appropriate individuals in dx\ appropridie^mat in -a. lan- 
guage wrhich^is meaningful to them. ^ "'^ 

Ximeajmie will'tell what turn the-consumer movement in higher 
education w^j^e and what ultimate effect it w ill have. But one thing is 
certain— institutions that accept federal dollars wilfbe affected. These 
institutiori's4m^ choices. Thc> can become overly defensive, ignore or 
resist the regulSkefris, and face se^rious audit exceptions. Some institu- 
tions will use stop-gap measures ^nd simply comply with federal reg- " 
ulations designed to cope wit i abuse. The wiseV, hpwever, will fate the 
fact that institutional negligence is at least partly responsiblejor^con- 
sumer complaints and wilLs( ize upon the opportunity to do more for 
'students thin they have don(? in the past. The instkutions'tha^ adopt a 
positive auttude. toward the movement. fo protect ancj assist student 
consumers are likely to attra:t,tHe students tha^ are best equipped and ' 
designed to^erye ancl will ev ^ntually be higher-quality invitations pro- 
ducing bettenTsatisfied^students with more promisii^ futures. 
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Uixvs and regulatiom affecthig the public relations 
function must be adhered to if legal entanglement 
due to xvrong words or pictures is to be flvoided ^ 



will you be sued this year? 
the fegal aspects' of public 
. * relations 

james w\ nash, jr. 



^ Ijiforming the public, designing attiacti\e publications, and main- 
taining ar^ auarencss of cominunit} necd.s and imciest.s arc* inipoi tant 
dimensions of the PR piactuionei's joF), byt a new task, knowing the 
law^and the concerns of fedcnfl legulatoi*) agencies, seems to be de\^4- 
oping into, one of at least c(|'ual iinpoitance. The treatment ^gixen the 
topics discussed in this chapter, whife b) no means e\hawsti\e, should. 
ser\eas a guide toa\oid pitfalls in the nu^st common Itgal or r^gul^ftor) 
matters. ' ^ ^ ' 

: . - > \ . ' \ civil rightis compliance 

.^AcoHeg^or uni\ersit) m'a) be philosophically comgiitted to equal* 
' education and-em'p]o)ment opp(jrt unities foi all, but that commitment 
^ nria) not be apparent to outsiders because oi'some rathei basic comnium^ 
cation failures. The guidelines for ci\il rights compliance that fallow, 
aUhoUghithe^ ^PP'> nattcjnall), are based on a stud) of independently 
,^,developed ci\il rights policy^statemcms in u>^ at Florida's twenty -eight . 
, cditiimmity colleges and on the system-\vide Florida compliance plan. 



State Ymir Policy, Boldlv and clearh state >our institution's policy ^ 
regarding ci\il rights and equal access equal opportunit)". Appfoache^ 
that lenll strength and piomincnce to >our stateffhent include placing it ' 
on the inside front ct)\ej of the polic) i>tattynent; gi\ing th^ name and 
office location of the person t-o whom complaints of alleged violations 
m<y^be reported: using appropriate art or phott)graph) with the state- 
ment; thaigirig all empltnees wfth the responsibilit) for promoting the 
polic\ and setuig that it is implemented, and reflecting that charge in the 
statement; and using clear, concise, positive language. 

Some approaches which seem inappropriate to me include using 
a highl) legalistic st)le of wilting in the statement, bur)ing the statement 
in inside pages, stating simpl) thai the institution is in^cpnipliance, 
without fuithei expkination; limiting the polic) (in effect) b) saying that 
it •applies to ''an) program or^icti\it) receiving federal financial assis- 
tance." Finallv, it seems questionable to include statements to-the.etfect 
that the institution reserves ilfc^ht to deh> admission to anyone as 

long as it follows its stated apl^sion procedures. ' ^ ^ 

, Bv the w av , although the civ il rights statements of various institu- 
tions ma) be worded ver) similarl), there is no official or required 
version. , ' , ^ ^ 

Show Mmuntie^. Male sure minorities are shown in all college 
publications, fi^^is, and slide program*^, using the percentage of minor- 
ities m voui ei^iollment area as the minimum percentage to be repre- 
sented in pHutographii. Phutographs*should also depict special provi- 
.sionsjnade for the handicapped, such as ramps and elevators. 

Avoid Stereotyping. Don't suggest through )our ph6tographs that 
nursing is for worrten onl), engineering is for men onl), and transfer 
programs are for whites only. * ■ s 

Encourage Coordination, The civil rights compliance officer and 
the public relations ofhcer can help each other'b) coordinating their 
efforts. Compliance t)fficer5y often fail to take advanuge of the commu- 
nications channels that are open to them. And although public relations 
pr<ictitioners supjx)sedl) have the'^best communicatiohs skills on cam- 
pus, the) art ofte-n unaware of what should Jbe' communicated because 
coordinated effort is lacking. Also, the PR person should be aware of 
public auitudes about and perceptions of th#iristjtution, and these 
should>)e communicated to the compliance officer. 

. Docum^ent Your-Efjorts. The progress made at your'institution may 
be for naught if )on are unable to shovV what,)ou have done during 
review or visitation b) authorities. Maintain a file of every, strap of 
evidence that shows ,)pur commitment to equal access/equal oppor- 




junity: mailing lists with minorit) representation, publieations showing 
minorities and women, slide/tape or film scripts that indicate minority 
coverage, .and the like. * . • ' ^ 

Use Plain English. Where possible, simpKfy the wording of com- 
plex procedures that students must follow to enter the institution, apply 
for financial aid, or obtain other college services,, such as exemption 



tests. 



Orientation Sessions. Explain the institutions polic) regarding 
equal access/equal opportunit) during recruiting and orientation prch 
grams, using appropriate visual material where possible. 

ii ^ - ^ 

^ - the Buckley Amendment 

, ^ The Family Education Rights and Privacy Acr, comn^only called 
the Buckley Amendment, is one o/ the most complicated pieces of 
legislation ever passed. The Final Rule on Education Records, with its 
sixty-jseven sections and fi\ e suboarts, takes up six pages ol^mall t) pe in 
Federal Register. To tr) to^^i||,implement^tion easier, the Ameri-* 
can Associatfon oiF Collegiate R^istrars and'Admissi6ns Officers put ^ 
together a fift) -two- page guide./ind Florida s Department of Education 
prepared a seventy-eight-page Resource manual on. studeni\records, * 
much of it devoted to the B uckle) Amendment. Ob\ iousl) , tons of paper 
and thousands of hours of discussion have been generated by the 
Amendment. < ^ 

Fortunately for the public relations officer, however, ofily regis/ 
trars and other Custodians of student records must understand all iti 
provisiotts^horoughly. The PR person must^mpl) make sure thai no 
news release Contains the names of students who have requested that 
they receive no publicity. Under the provisions of the Act, every institu- • 
tion should have established procedures b> which students may make 
this request Usually, a list of students requesting no publicity is main- 
tained, and it is this list which should be <:arefully checked before' 
sending out the Dean's List, the graduation list, or any news or feature " 
story containing a student's nlHTie. ** 

Failure to.comply can lead to termination of federallFunds to the 
institution. Additionally, the authors of **Your School Records," an 
October 1975 publication of the ChiWren's Defe^ise Fund^point out that 
judges have held that/*when Congress places conditions on federal 
funds, citizens affected b> the legislation can go to court to enforce these 
conditions." They ^dd that courts have alrlJady begun to rule in support 
of such action. Thus, the institution and/or the offending college officer 
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' ma) be'taken to court f ui failure to cumpl) . That officer could easily be 
the PR practitioner. 

Although the Dean s List* or a similar honorary list, is considered 
Di/ector) Information and !iia\ be released to the media in the abs.ence 
of d student's request not to appe-jr on it, should public comparisons be 
made oi students named to the list? For example, sht^uld we desfgoate 
those \\ ho attained a perfect gradepoint a\erage at the same time we 
release the full Dean s List? Sht)uld we designate honor graduates at the 
same time we release the graduation list? 

Priiclence and the spirit ii not the letter of the law suggest that 
such comparisons be a\oided. To announce that one student had a 4.0 ^ 
CPA and another a 3.2 a\erage should be as serious a matter as an- 
nouncing that one student passed and another failed. The academic 
ranking of students should be a pi i\ate matter. I am not suggesting that 
we eliminate public recognition of academic achie\emem, onl) that w e 
avoid immediate andeasil) made cohiparisons>Colleges and universities 
which designate honoi giaduatesor which-publish multi-level achieve- 
, ment lists should siir\pl) alK)w a week or two to etapse between the 
•- release of lists that would be subject ttiimi^ediaie comparison. 

In practice, we should pointoiit, few students are bothering to ask 
for fionfid,enual status. At Tallahassee Community College, only twelve 
of nearl) thiee thousand students ha\e made the request, even after 
continuou*> and detailed publication of the polic). And many of thos,e 
who have expiessed interest in Biickle) Amendnierit provisions have 
smiled and walked awa) when it was,explained tjiat V^^<^^o^> informa- 
tion" does not include, ij^formation on grades. 

. -1" , . . ■ 

your igatalogije and the FTC 

The emphasis on consumer protection and rights, the demand 
|| for moie detailed. prodiict information, aifd the post-Watergate era of 
openness^arC aniong^the f<ictprs which ma), over the next few years, 
chafi^e the college or universit) catalogue into something totally differ- 
ent frorri wlvit we know toda). The nudge that makes a trend.among a 
few colleges accepted [)rac^i,ce for alj ma) come from the Federal Tr^de 
Commission. Although preventing unfair or deceptive trade practices in 
the business s(^tor is its stated function, it is enti/ely conceivable that the 
FTC ma) exp<nid its role as consumer pf:)tect/)r to include public and 
private colleges and imiversitiesas well. As Bender (1975) wrote, "While 
colleges.aiiduiHvcrsitiesdo not come under FTC regulations, the roJe of 



the courts and the ej^peciaiiups of the consumer are changing and must 
be anticipate<^" - . • * 

In his article, Benderjisied six of the ten guidelines the FTC uses 
in policing proprietar), \ocaiional, and home-siud) schools, suggesting 
that the) might also be usedih re\ieu ing college and uni\ersit) a(,ii\iiies 
if those alrejd) under scruiin) appl) onl) a little pressure on the FT& . 
Thq six guidelines re \iolations are misrepresentation of the extent or 
naiufeof accreditation orappro\al. misrepresentation of facull), facil- 
ities, and 5eY\ices. misrepresenution of enrollment qualifications or 
limitations; inadequate disclosure of fees and refund policies, 'inad- 
equate disclosure of requirements for graduatioft, misleading state- 
ments about the emplo)ment or salary potential of graduates. In a 
content analysis of twenty randomly selected 1973^74 catalogues. 
Bender found at least one xiolation in each. All j*ix^ regional accrediting 
associations had colleges whose catalogues contained \iolatiojis. . 

Some specific suggestions come to mind as a result of Bender's 
study: State your accreditation status^, clearly and don',t suggest that 
affiliations or institution.frmembei ships are a form of accreditation; 
make sure all descriptive statements about the institution, programs, 
and faculty are \erified. clearly and concisely state admission lequire- 
mcnts;*make sure the prospecti\e or incoming stucjent. knows theXotal 
-potential cost u (attending y ou i iilstit ution , miike sui e the prospecti\ e or 
incoming student knows what is expected of him ur her in order to 
graduate; and be careful when discussing employment or salary 
potential. ^ » . , 

All of this might lead us'tOxisk,rS'houlcl a college "tell all*'? A 
volunteevef foi t aimed Al ini[}i o\ing the catalogue is no\v being madrl^y- 
.ele\eneolleges%UKl uni\^isities pailicipatmg in the "Bettei hiforination 
fjw; Student Choice" piojectclesciibed by Elossei in the preceding chap- 
ter. As she itientionecl, one of the ele\en is Baiat College, a small liberal 
arts college for wmneji located jusi, noith of Chicago, histead of a 
catalog, Baiat prints a prospectus, described on its co\ei "a new , experi- 
mental way of presenting the complete and accurate i^iformatioii you 
need to clioose a college." W ' 

J It is not m entirely glowing description of the school* Jts weak- 
nesses are openly discussed. But Theodore J. Marchcse, who wrote 
the prospectus, said.that although there is clearly a risk in doing so, "the 
risk is taken with the confidence in BaiatVs strengths and with^the 
cx*pectation thatthoSe who do choose the<.oIlege \>ill do so with good 
reasons and corriniitment to Barat's goals." • 

S2 



N^he prospectus features thumbnail sketches of academic depart- 
ments, their strengths and weaknesses; frank discussion of the chances 
-- of being admitted, fne pages rdating to costs and financial aid; student , 
^comments on the best- and least-liked features of Barat; and the fre- 
quently critical comments of accreditors.'. 

On- top of all ,this, the prospectus was "audiied" by an oiuside 
committee which, t%hilc pointing out that man) descriptions and state-^ 
TDcnts "were not susceptible U} verification," sibid the prospectus "pres- 
ents fairly a description of the college." ^ 

There is much to learn from the Biwat prospectus. The csselitials 
are that catalogue cop>w liters should be frank; avoid -puffery," or 
exaggerati(5n for'promotionatpiivposcs; gi\c more details, particularly 
about financial aid and admissions; writcclearl). preferably in the sec- 
ond person, to which most readers easil) relate; And dacumcnt state- • 
ments that may be subject to challenge. 

, ^ • M()\ ing from potential federal regulation to rcgiilation in fact, we 
find that the rules 61 the Guaranteed Sttfdcnt Loan Program, governing , 
r-bans by state and private knd'ers ib college and unh'ersity students, 
require that prospective.studcnts be gi\cn information on their employ- 
ment prospects and salar> potential based on the record of j^rcviously 
enrollcd.students \n ho graduated. Clearl) , such a requirement dentands 
that a follow-iip program be in operation. - / 

advertising J* 

« ^Vhat could be'w^ont^ witif enccui raging \tiidcnts to attend a 
college or uni\ersit>? On the si^ace, nothing, but in the opinion. of 
certain members of th^ Floiida fcgislatCireJn 1975, u^ng paicl adver- 
tising to encourage students to enroll was quite wfong. T)iey saV adver\ 
tising.as a means of eiUoura^ging eurollmtait wheirit was-fdt there was 
not enough state mone^ to support existfng enrollment-^ 

Conse(iuently, a bill relating U) advertising was debated by a 
house commiuee that >ear. Extremel) rdstfiJuive hi natyr^ii prohibited 
all advertising and, as some interpaeted itVe^n brochures and printed 
materials other than the catalogue. ThcbiU never reachecTtlie fioorrbut 
the cie^r legisldti\e concern had been exprcs^^l/ and pniCiically all^ 
community college advertising ceased. , . . ^ 

In response to this concerir, some advertising guidelines were 
proposed by the Ptiblic Relations Commissioii of the Florida Association 
of Commuhity Colleges and adopted b> the Council of Presidents of 
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Florida's* t^went) -eight communii) colleges. The guidelines, which 1 
helped to formulate, sought tg discourage questionable expenditures 
and yet allow colleges to use a \aluable information tool in a marnier that 
' would beacceptablc to. legislators. 

For public relations practitioners in states that have no adver- 
tising control^ or Vestriciiuns, some attention to the natui e, content, and - 
frequency ojTadvertising and the circumstances in which the medium is 
used might be in order. The guidelines we developed, condensed here, 
should be valuable in such a review : 

1. Informational activities, including advertising, shoul.d be con- 
^dlicted in the most economical manner possibfe. (If it is questiona^ble to 

spend the money at all, it is even more so to spend it unvvisel) and 
Svithout^justification.) " ' • 

2. Colleges should full) utilize free public serv ice-activ ities, that is, 
coverage which can be obtained tjirough news releases, pubHc service 
annouacements and guest appearances on radio and television talk 
shows. * . ^ ' 

3. Paid advertising should be restricted to practical or useful 
information, course'listings, entrance requiienicnts; costs, financial aid 
information, announcement of exhibits, conferences, and sho'rl courses. 
Advertising which is intended lucnhcii*^Kx the image, prestige, or reputa- 
tion of the college should be avoided. \ 

4. TTdne> should not be*spent to retain advertising or public 
relations agencies to produce advertisements or pr intc^materials. The^ 
PR practitioher, after a^, posscsse«> the expertise to handle siich tasks. 

5. Funds should not be used topurchasfe advertising socialities — 
matchbooks, ash trays, pencils, or other giveaways: for promotional 
purposes. 

Asjustifio^TiorrFor advertising, th^ PRCornmissiorKijed the r^<^d 
to promote th^j^cepl of equal access/equal oppbrtunrty,. the irw^ 
equac) of relying emir el) on ne\is releases and public serv ice announce,- 
ments, and tile fact tn^^ in the case of pubHc institutipns, those who 
provide most of the fij/ang'al support— taxpayers— have a right to have 
information provided to them. * ,^ * ' . . 

Finally, anothc^riactor to consider before advertising is the r^ac- 
tiori your locaThidio and televiyon stations might hc|ve tu )om placing 
' paid ads in the "hevv^ptiper. Under no circumstances should a coordi- 
nated campaign of paid ads in the newspaper ^nd (ree public service 
ailnounceijicnts on ra^io and television, both promoting the same pro- 
gram pr event,Jx^ attemgt^ 
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photography ^ ' " " ^ 

*u • 

• Obtaining good campus photographs is one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of the public relations practitionqx's job, adding, as it does, 
^he visual element to the mfo^mation program. Ho\\e\er, improper 
pFjOtography too can lead to legal entanglements. 

The photo release signed bj the subject or subjects who appear in ' 
the photograph, although generall) recognized as the legal device to ' 
aAoid future court action, is not an absolute guarantee of protection. 
Still, it is the best dev ice we ha\e, and it should alw a> s be used in un^isual 
photo, situations^when >our siibjects are students who happen to be 
mental patients or prisoners (not an unusual occurrence in, community 
colleges* of course),- handicapped students, hospitali2<rtf persons (in 
poses with Mxur nursing students, for example), students or visitors 
identified photographs as being indigent, iiijured persons, or stu- 
dents involved in disciplinary hearings. , ^ 

The moie louiine photograph, wjie^ertain -guidelines are fol- 
lowed» poses constderaW) less danger, even without a photo release. 
These guidelines mclude lefr^ining from the follow ing: photographing 
a 'person who specificall>\a\s he does not wish to bp photograpll^'d; 
using, photographs of pers^s'in any paid ad\ertising done by tRe 
insutution, using photogiaphs which serve no educational or'informa- 
tion purpose, using,photogiaphs which tidiculeor embarrass because of 
theaai\itiesof tht? subject oi as a result of uhysual lens distortion; using 
■photogiaplis of couples in clearl) romantic f>oses, iising photographsof 
students whoMre not in\ol\ecl in wliat most persons would consider 
normal campus activities. - ^ ^ . ^ 

Un\lei no drcumstances should a (^>llege photographer trespass 
of jn\ade the pri\ac> of others to obtaip a. photograph. (Less than 
obvious invasion of privac) should also be avoided. A good example of 
this m^ght be a Mt nation m w hich students in a public areaappear to have 
established their own private wolid.) 

S^)ollld we (obtain a release fr(?^ ever> student we photograph? 
1 he legcj^ adv ice J obtanied in preparing this article holds that thi^ay 
be unneceiAarv. iV the photograph is of a normal campus s^^eite, i^ 
newsw()!thi, t)r sorves ai©education purpose, we are on fairly safe 
^grouncl wiHiout a release, unless it fallsSnto one of the sensitive areas 
described eailiei. And as 1 suggested earlier, \ve shcjldd all fiSllow'a 
policy of refiaining from phoU)graphing students whb tell us thc^ do 
noJ^ish'tb be photographed. ^ 



Fihally,care should be takenlraaptioning the p^^^ ' 
seenringly imigcuous image m'a) become libeloii6 if^inappropnate \v6i:^s 
are.choseh. 



libel 
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Civil libel is the defamation of a person's character or reputation. 
It is a written stati?ment that exposes a person to hatred, ridicule^ or 
contempt. Though tfu? nature of public relations precludes the like- 
^hhQod of obvious libel, there are subtle \\a)s to conunit libel, 
unintentionally. ' ^ . 

A public relations practition'er ma) coinmjt libel and not e\eih 
knowAe has ^lone so when the form of libeHs iibel per quod,' or V 
statement wlitch seem s#iairm less enough.on the sui face but later proves 

* to be defamatory. This is obviousl) more dangerous than hbe\per.se, ora 
* statement that is*libclous on its face. ^ 

' The classic case of libel per quod uicd bf law j ers is the 1 902 case of 

^ MorrmrKx, Ritchie and C(mipafiy: \n that case, the defendant's newspaper 

* publislieda report that the plaintiff had gi\ vn bii th to twjns. There were 
readers, however, who knew the woman hcKl onl),beeii married one 

' month, and this was the special! extrinsic circumstance that mack'it libel 
per quod. In 1902. this was, indeed, a defamator) inference, and the- 
words were held to be^ictionable. 

A photograph toVma) be libelous if it holds a person*up to 
^ ridicule or contempt, or it ma) become hbj,4ous w hen'combiMed" wuh a 
\ cutIine,-a1ieadline.^K a stor) . Other \ isual images, suclias films or slides, 
also hav^e libelous potential. * t- ' 

Is truth a defense against a chaige of libel? In more than half the * 

* states, truth is a defense. T he remaining ytatcs consider, in addition to 
truth, wlictl^^r the piiblic good is sened b) publication and whether 
malice is in^olvcd.^ , ' ^ ' 

, , , , , . 'Cenclusion 

The goal of t4ie public relatioikpractitioner should be to comply 
■ (ul\y with all laws ancl regulations. Although there are no guarantees; 
* our best chance of attaining this goal shoiildcome from taking great care 
^ in all that we do; peeping up,-as best we can, w itj^he literature of law and 
federal regulatioijs; and cjflhering to what one aUornev-has called the 
"Rule of Reason." We should ai)pl) the test of ,reasonabfe|qess to all that 
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e? ^* 
we-dj^ the theory that reasonable action might not be legally chal- 
- Iengedand,*irSiallenged, would form the basis of a good defense ivhen 
' combined with other applicable points of the law, 

A final ^oint to remember is that new laws and regulations are 
{)eing written and that new an(| old laws and regulations are subject to 
varying interpretation., Fortunaiel> /these are usually well publicized, 
• particularly^new inter'pretations and "la"ndmark" court decisions. 

o 
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College public relations people must establish; 
. clear i^ges of tliemselves and their institutions 
in the minds of those who appropriate their funds:. 
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^ views of the purse-string hojd^rs 

^ billy o. boyles 



The mission and philosophical bas£ of the community college presup- , 
pose thatthe institutiori^will use some of its financial resources to carry 
out the^ublic relations functions of informing", interpreting, and 
defining so thifl members of the community w ill understand the college's 
role and its place in their lives. But more tl^an that, the public is entitled 
to ^is service'becaus^^**owns.'*'3the college tl^pugh it^tax support. 
Therefore, it is im porta ntthat thos^vhoappropriate^^rtqallocatefunds 
. Tor public education understand both the nii^sion of thd two-year college 
and the functions of pufal^c relations as practiced by>this grass-roots type 
of educayonal institption. ' ^ , ■ 

The need to ihcrease their understanding is especially apute now 
because for some time we took for granted their support. During the so-^^ 
called golden years cff higher education, public colleges and universities . 
^ generally were adequate^^ funded because education was thtn neither 
tinder fire nor under the close scrutiny that it is today. In that period, we 
took no special gains to inform the purse-string holders what our mis- 
sion was; it i^asn*t felt all that necessary. Educational institutions did tJie 
obligatory things — Furnished t*he reports, met with the appropriate leg- 
islative committees, and so on— and the funding came. * . 

But, to state the obvious,'it is no longer that^vay. The constituents 
paying the bills, the taxpayers, began questioning the value of higher 
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education, the copsuincrs, the, sliiclcnis, began questioning the^ rele- 
\ance of 'higher education, and the legislators^begah wondering what 
the dollars bestowed on education w^ere actuallv bu\ing. JS'ey^rtheless, 
when tfie smoke began to fettle m little, coninuiriit) coUeges emerged 
with the most fa\ored status^Because apparenti) we had been doing the 
bestjob wit hour funds and p5;c)Viding education at le^s cost per student 
to the taxpayer than the four^-i^ear institutions. 

Stilly we^veie not exempt from the questioning and the demand 
for accountabilit) — in otlier"^\ords, the necessit) to tell our stbi;) and 
estah)i,sli our identit). It tmaH^ dawned on us that our legislators are a 
\e'r) special public and wc^ieall) had not placed enough emphasis on 
informing them. • * ' 

' It is^therefore inc umbent on the colleges in eachje^jisladx e district 
to do all iti^lheir' power to define their institutional missions for those 
who lepiese^t tliein in the legislature. It is further incumbent on the 
public icLitioi^s officer at each'college to get to know th^ membersof his 
or hei own legislati\e del/gation^ so that the), in turn, can know the 
officer and hi>mer role at the institution. 

Que legislcitor asked me a question which pu|s the roles of the 
cojle^e, the publi^ lelations person, and the purse-string holders into 
propel perspecti\^;^. ' How can\ve{the legislatuie] support )our institu- 
tion if we don't know what )ouYe doing and how )ouVe doing it? 
*Actuall), if we don't know )ou, how can we bclie\e what )()U telf us? Too 
man) PR t\pes and k)bb)iMs.ha\e tried to sell us. a bill of goods. W!K>m^ 
can we believe?" .* - ' 

Legisl^itors as a group disuust those with \ested interests^' But 
once an'iristitution and its public lelations iepresentati\es ha\e demon- 
strated honest) and integritv, tFieii that college is njost likel) to gain 
**fa\ored" status with the legislators. This^ does' not necessarily mean 
tlie)*ll s»ppoit the institution, but il increases the likelihood that the) 'II 
at least listen. Being listened to is \er) important and is the onl) way 
public colleges, indniduall) and collecti\el), will gain the legislati\e 
support absolutelv essential tcj adequate f unding. o 

how legislators regard PR - , ^ 

^ I inter\iewcd two members of the Florida senatejand four mem- 
beKj4|the Florida house of iepresentati\es to gain direct i^isight into 
how the) regarded the public relations function of the community 
ji/nior college^ Is it essential or an unnecessar) frill or somewhere in 
between? The^e legislators w ef§^ selected because their attitudes were 
ccAsideied to be representative of those of other purse-string holders: 
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nationwide. f]6rsome ofihrose intti \ iewed, thequcstion e\oked answers 
that go be)ond the public relations (luestiun. Sejected questions and 
responses from the inter\'ie\vs follow. 

Senator Mattox Hair, Jackson\ ille, chaii man of theJudiLiar)-Ci\il Com. 
mitte'e and member of the Appiopiiations and Economic Cummitiee 
and the Ccnnmunity and Consumer Affairs Cbnmiittee: * 

(2w*'s//o;r;Senatpr flair, do^ou feel the expenditure of state ^unds 
for the jDublic relations purpose is justified?. 

Aiisiver: Public relations in communitv colleges poses no problem 
for me. I think it's neCes.sar) . Vou\ e got to do a certain tjmoiint of public 
^^ehttJpns. Yoli must keep the people who take )our cjasses informed. 
Oll^rwise, how will the) know what >ou i e offering, w hen and where to 
register and '90 on? ' . ' 1*. 

' Q^. Do' you feel paid advertising is justified? 

A: Yes, I do, although I arii well aware that a representative' 
authored a-bill a couple of )ears ago that would ha\e»stopped all paid^ 
advertising had it beeh passed. (Senator rfair was referring to Florida 
House Bill 833, whicli could ha\e stopped all paid advertising, most' 
publications, and certain parts of the college catalogue*in all segments of 
higher edtication had ft been passed, according to the interpretation I 
receivedt^Fortunatel> , if^e\er got out of committee.) I don t object to 
paid ad\ertising, but I also think >our satisfied student is fhe best 
advertising you* can have. • * > — 
^ (I'. Senator Hair, do you have an> idea about how much or what 
percentdgeof the college budget -should be devoted to public relations? 

A: I dt^n't reall> know. It wooild seem to me xhe percentage would 
defend on the si/^ of the school, its o\erall budget. Perhaps the larger ^ 
the ov<?rall,budget, the smaller the percentage foVDubli? relatiorts. 

Represejitative Richard S. "Dick" Hodes, Tampd^meniber of the Educa- 
tion and Healtli«and the Rehabilitative Services, committees: 

Representatne Hodes, w hat do >ou perceive the role or func- 
tion *of public *'commun}tj^.junior college public relations to be? 

. Ai It primaril) tri^ to make college attractive for jecruitmeyit 
purposes/ tries to reach the potential student. Its most- visible effprt 
should be to poifit out ad\ anfages ofguing to college to the public so the 
public can take ad\antage of riie college. It should attempt to upgrade 
the, community. Actuall), it*s a means of generating full-time equivaleiH 
[PTE] students, atid FFE generates dollars.' What ypuc public relations 
program' does not do well is toAiiaintain a relationship ti-ith legislators, to 
sh6vvthem the community cpllege^s relative. importance to the commu- 
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nity. You must make the legislators aware of the existence of the col- 
leges, of the resources the> bring each community educationally and 
economically. You should present the public with the availability of • 
programs, especially outreach programs. You're not reaching the peo- 
ple who need your college's ser\ ices the most. They are people who don't 
read, p^eople >o« can't reach through the medi^. These are people who 
need v9Gational skills or to upgrade their skills. Public relatiomisnot 
reaching the public through paid advertising. You must try to rWthe 
uneducated >oung. You're not going into t}ieir communities and point- • 
ing out to them their need for educational improvement. 

Q: What limitations, if any, would you place on the public re- 
lations role of community junior colleges? y»- 
^ ^4: Some limitatiorl's on paid advertising, especially newspapers. 
Also on brochures. Brochures won't get to the correct target population.,^ 
«Ads won't either. I \\a\ e no problems with the catalogue if it's informa-' - 
'tive and free of pictures of the president and so forth. It should be very 
factual and representatixe of courses actually taught. It should be done 
on cheap paper and be. purely informational. • • 

Q: Representative Hodes, you m^toned outreach as a part of 
^tiblic relations. Would you explain that, please. 

Community college outreach is-not satisfactory. You need to 
make of other agencies, encouraging tlio'* people to be aware of 
programs you ha\e for the economically^ and soaall^ disadvantaged. 
You've got v> get away from the concept of the community college as a 
place for'transfer students only. . _ . - 

Q: D(i you "feel that Florida community colleges have done an 
.adequate job indixidudll) andcollectixel) of building an identity among^ 
Vheir cons^ituencie.<? ' 
\ \ ■ ■ ^: Ves.' Community colleges have the best, reputation among.all 
edWational institutions. The ccfmunit> college's most effective role is 
providing educational opportunities, whatever tliat opportunity might 
be:Tlie coninjunity college has been fii a salvaging role, reaching the low 
potential student. • * .. 

Q: Would you sanction paid advertising? 
A-.'. As long as the ad is constructed to indicate that the target 
popula'tiL is tire culturall) and educationally disadvantaged. 

Senator Kenneth H. "Buddy" MacKay, Jr., Ocala, vice-chairman of the 
Commerce Committee knd member of both the Education and Finarfce' 
Committee and the Taxation and Claims Committee: . ' ' 

Q:' Senator MacKay, how do yau perceive the rol^ of Florida's 
community colleges, and their public relations programs? 



^ij,,^see community colleges as the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of public school on the one hand and sources of specialized 
educational services on the other. It's tha( latter area that gives me 
trouble. With so man) different types of institutions — universities, K 
through 12, vocational schools, and cummuiiit) colleges — offering, in,a 
sense, similar programs in that very grey area known as communify 
service sr that's where the. problems are* All of these overlap and dupli- 
cate these services, with each claiming the prerogative as its own, and 
each purchasing advertising, usually recruitment in nature, to lure the 
student into its. classes. I can't agree with that as being a valid public 
relations function. ' " ^ \ 

Ten years ago, I — neither did my colleagues^had no argument 
wit^i community colleges' doing whatever they perceived as a valid 
educational serAice. The community colleges got anything they wanted. 
That's nolonger true. Itcan'tbe.There'sjustso much money for all state 
functions, including education, and when it's gone, it's gone. 

Take th^ 4100.[communijiy instructional services] courses, for 
example. We gave Commissioner [Ralph] Turlingt6n [cabinet member 
and head of the state's entire public education system] a set amount of 
dollars for community services. Hejivas to allocate that money where it 
could be used in the most appropriate manner for the greatest good and 
get tangible'resuUs. We couldn't identify the peeds in that area; he could, 
sO'We gave him discretionary powers over its allotment. 

So far as the public relations function itself is concerned, I have 
no problems.Jt'^ a valid function. I support the community college's 
right to advertise or do whatever else is necessary to inform the commu- 
nity. What I don't suj/port is advertising for community services unless 
that advertising is |^d for by nonpublic monies. 

I have a problem, too, in feeling that these so-call^l self-support- 
ing courses njay not really be that — that some costs are hidden in ac- 
counting procedures and paid for by public nlHTiey, disclaimer notwith- 
standing. As long as all [emphasis the Senator'.s] the tosts including 
overhead are paid by the students, then Tm ok with e v^n that area. But 
it'lf bp a long time before we settle that [community ^^icesj issue, 

Q: Senator MlacKay,, you've answered nearly all my questions 
without my asking them. One final ques|ion QP- the PR function. . , 

A\ I, have no hang-up about thepubli^rehtions function as long 
las that function^is supportive of theeducatiOiftaKhiission of the college. 

Representative Ei-ic Smith, Jacksonv ille, member of the Criminal Justice, 
"Cdiumittee: ^ \ . *^ ^ . ' • 



Q: 'Represcnlali\e Siniih. uhal is )Our perception of the role iuid 
function of public relations m Florida's comnuinit)' colleges? ^ 

A: To,tell their- stodcs^ Nearly e\er\ da) I read, in th<r paper 
something abiHit Florida JunioiCollcge Jt Jacksonville. And uhenT go 
other places w here there are other ci^ll^ijc^ 1 rl\jd alx)iit them, too. You 
ought to do' that uhicljj^necessar) to. keep the community informed, 
whether it's neus releases, aihertising, radio, TV, or w hale\er. I geia lot 
from >()ur [FJC] IS [Information Services] Ne\\sletter. All those activ- 
ities help. . . ^ ^ 

Q: Representative Smith, someone has said it's the obligiition and 
responsibilit) of the college to tell the comnvinit) hat it is doing, for the 
communit) ouns the college and has a right to knon'. Do )OU agree v\iih 
that statement? 

A: Totally. They cant participate if they don't know. ^ » 
Q. Would you place limitations on the public relations fnriGtion? 
A: No. Everything a college does is PR. Snme activities in and of 
themselves geneiate j^ood responses from the public toward the 
^^institution, 

Q: Would vou sanction paid advertising to ensure that tJie college 
provides essential iufoimatKin al:K)Ut ecjual access, ecjual oppoitunit)? 

A: Yes. Positively so,.-- 

Should M cymn^iViit) college spend public funds for paid 
adverUsing,A\ hatevei h)i m that advei tising migllt take and fo^v hatever 
purpose?" ' ^ ^ 

A. Yes! Achertising is helpful to the college In lefms of directing 
people. You sFiould spend some amount to let people kno^v its role. 

Q. Rep^»enUlJ\e Smith, do you subsci ibe toahe.statement that 
each institution must do a eel tain amount of public relations to identif)' 
and interpret itself to its community? ^ . * 

M * yi: Ves. Paiticulailv in vi'e^^ oftheir nontrcKlitional roles, such as 
-[providing] lemedial skills, occupatithial-V(>carional-technical pro- 
grams, 'and so on. Commiinitv colleges are doing a good job. 

, Senatoi Jack D. Goidoti, Miami, member (;f the Education, Health and 
Rehuhilitative Services Coulinittee and the Rules and CaJendar 
Committee: * , • 

" Q; Seiiatoi Goidon.dovou feel that-public lelat ions is a necessary 
function of C'<;Liiiinj!^H' colleges in the state? ^ ' 

" ^ A: Yes.Tlieie Jrct\\eiU\-(^ightsch()()ls,andthcc()mnumit> ought 
to, know v\hat these Colleges are. Public lekitions is also a guidance 
function Of the high.stliool. - ^ - ^ 
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Q: Do )ou feeUommunit) ailleges ha\e done an adequate job of 
inter{>i;eling themieives and building an identil) among their 
constituenqes? - . ^ ^ ' \ ^ . 

Qj, Would )ou sanction paid ad\ei tising to ensure that the college 
provfdes essenti^d ihforniatioirabout tiqual access, equal opportunit)? 
As a last resort. ^ ■ ' 
tQ: What percentage of a community college's Jbudget should be 
devoted to advertising? * 

A\ VVr) small. . , * . 

Representati\e Elaine Bloom, Miami, member of the Af)proprjations 
and Education committees (author's note. Represeniati\e Bloom was . 
\isiting the FJC Infofmation Ser\ices Office for a radio inter\ie\\ and 
was on a tight schecjule of other 'appointments, therefore onl> one 
question was asked: 

Q: Representati\e Bloom, )ou are in the FJC recording studio, an 
example of the technalog)'one college uses to tell its stor) . This is a two- 
' part quesUon — are Florida's Vommunit) colleges accompli.shing their 
missions and are the) (joitfg an adequate job of telling about it? 

A: Yes to both questions. The communit) colleges are inno\ati\e, 
as witness FJC's Center. for the Continuing E^ducatiort of Women [at . 
which she spoke earlier that cUi)]/and tips r.adi6'actudlit) of me idiing 
about it. ' - \ ' "J ' , fe- / " t ■ 

. - . - legislators gtve some tips 



' I ha\e also talked iniformallv with sexeial other Florida senators 
and repre.>entatLves. These discussions almost inxaiiabl) got to this 
point. Keep us informedybout )our college. alx)ut specific activitiesand 
programs that )ou ^provide Fpi )oui area, othens ise, we'\er) possibl) . 
don't reall) kn'Qw the sj)ecific thrusts and directions of ) our educational 
services and your needs for financial suppoit. This also will help us 
establish a realistic identity for your ct)llege. We get a great deal of input, 
but what we and our office really neecf is more contact with you — and 
your counterparts in all.tlie othcr twenty-seVen colleges in .the state. 

Still another point emerged in these tSKs — we,3houldnotconcen- . 
iratf only on friends in the legisLuuie. We should talk to.all legisiat^)rs, 
inform those who are opposed, ask them U) look at both sides of the 
sitUcUion. 

ParCTtlietically ^ in many cases^ continuing contact with the leg- 
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islative aides is more producti\e than one-shot contacts with the leg- ^ 
islators,and generally, the aides are more accessible. In short, we must 
gejt to know the aides and thtir bosses. As public relations people, we 
literajly cannot afford to be nai\e about the legislative process; neither 
can we let ourseU es be awed oV threatened b> its con\ olutions. We've got 
. to tell the legislators, about our colleges, and we should develop re- 
lationships with them that'll let us^do thi^d^quately. 

conclusion . . 

Florida's legislators, as this sampling re\eals, generally agree that 
the pubKsj relations function in the communit) junior college is valid, 
although the) doh't necessaril) agree on Jhow it should be accomplished 
pr what percentage of the college budget should be devoted to this 
effort. Most seem to feel,' too, that the community must be kegt in- 
formed about the coHeg^only a very few fillieve it's up to the "people'* 
to find out for themseffes what tliey need and^ wa'nt to know about the 
-.^college. ' , ^' ; ^ ^--^ 

The major point emphasized over and ov-er 'is that Ihe" public 
^ relations programs in general are not reaching the people^ who most 
need community junior colleges. We ha\e effective ways to communi- 
cate with traditional students, but we ha\e neglected the *;nevv" students, 
the unreached, w ho. as Representati\ e H^des pointed put^ may not eve^ 
know they need- us. Thesd are people who don't read, who can't Be 
reached through radio and television or ev en through advertising. Thus^ 
we must use unconventionafjneans to inform and interest them. ^ 
The legislators also want to see conimunity colleges establish 
better identities tp help alleviate the public s confusing them with other 
, types of institutions of highe'r education. They further want the colleges 
to keep the coiflmunity informed.so that citizens can take advantag^of 
all the specific educational services in which they want to participate,Vs 

• well as gain an gv erall picture of the toHege and the services it provides. 
. Implied here too is the accountabilit> factor. The purse-string holders 
* want to know that the taxpayer is getting*value for$i"s investment, 

Despite the strength of the-legislators' vi6\vs, however, my prem- 

* ise t1iat they have imprecise perceptipos of public relations proved t6be 
correct. Perhaps more importantly, they have hazy conceptions of the 
mission of community junior colleges..These must obviously be da^ed 

. if the colleges are to get maximum support from'the legislaturel^^^ia-«»i*' 
- ' legislators vvaiit to be communicated with. Like^ the m^edia serv- 
ing community colleges, legislators look toihe public relations staff of 



each college for specific information. And since money for e;ducation 
will be even scarcer in the future^, each .community college must have 
adequate information programs for its constituencies/ including , the 
legislature—probably the most important constituent group of all. 



✓ 
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Contrary to the claim of some practitioners, 
public reUUiofis efforts can be evaluated. 

: - < ' 



assessing public relations efforts 



doris sidcunru 
t. earle johnson, ]r7 



^ The mar.keting^of acoll^ge is \er) much lil\e the marketing of any other 
product-r-it induces encouraging consun^efs to choose that product 
rather thaa,doin/ without it or selecting a comptstiror. Today,* our 
programs^of encoLiragement must be more! energetic and precise, be- 



.,C4U?eQur traclitional market has betome more competitKe. The num- 
, her of **^cjollege-age*' students haS^xiecrea^'ed, white the number of col- 
leges incn^sed.Thus, the colleges must struggle to find and w in all the 
Drew curusuiliers of lifelong learning whu can be con\ince<J to. come or 
- return-to tliecampujy f^'^^^kg'^^^ an^occasional course. And not only* 
miisi \v.e w-oo these stude^j^o our campuses, rather than passtv^el) let 
them decide to enroll wltfi us or else w hei e, but w e shall hav^ to show that 
*\ve are doing so effectively and efficiently. , ^ 
. j\s a general rule, public relations practitioners have done a*lotof 
/"B^fnglxy the SISSrof their pants.** The h>poth'esi$ has been that, if so 
/jnanj colurhn inches of space 6r minutes of air time were bein^btained, 
the5.thepubh'c relations effort must be successful. The stor) is* told (true 
*Qr^^^ot)Ahat Wrigle) Chewing Gum's saturation campaigns were never 
^ subjected to cost-effectiveness analyses since the) were "ob^iously^ 
cfping the job. With the burgeoning^nunibters of studerTts at communis 
. colleges, we have apparently assuried the same about joifr public re- 
lations efforts. - 



O 'ewphectmis for. immunity Colleges, 20, Winter 1977. 
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But now, with the mass media requiring large sums of money for 

effective exposure and with' in^easing tax levies causing the nation's 
_xitizens\o demand greater efficiency from the public sector, private 

businesses and public agencies alike are finding that the public relations 
^function is undergoing increased scrutiny and pressure to prove its cost- 
reilSctiveness. The Age of Accountability has arrived, and many public 

relations people a^e totally unprepared for the reckoning. 

. \ What can be done to make sure we are in a position to defend our 

effortsP^In de\ij>m0 a public relations campaign, evaluation can be built 

in. Here's how. 



analyses 



and goals 



, Before any public relations effort is made, the strengths and 
wealpesses of the {Product— in this case, our community^college— must 
be analyz^. If we ^ee ways to remedy our weaknesses, then these should 
be communieat^to those wKo ha\^-the power to do so. In most ca§es, 
however, those \veinCTTesscsu.X5X^ of lesser strength," in the PR 
venacular) are sifnpl) facts that ha\^ to.tHu£c4jkl^ and one concen- 
' trates on the strengthspwhile remaining aware ^fthe college's vulner- 
able side. ^ ■ , . f • ^ 
Once this analysis is complete, ^goals must be set, for no public 
relations effort should begin w itbout them. Who determined those goals 
and 'what should they be? The boarchof trustees, naturally, sets the ^ 
general course Jor the college, under the guideline^ set down by the 
legislature; so ultimately they are the arbitei;s. However, for the trustees 
to betome actively involved in setting objectives for any particHil^r de-^ 
partment of the schou! is probably not only unfeasible but foolish. The 
.overall objectives of the public relations department are the responsi-^ 
bility of its dir/ctqr, who receives advice nol only from the president^but 
from those who aVe directly involved wkh the program or event to "be 
publicized. i q 

^ The nature of the goals is more difficult todelermine. Very often, 
they consist only of general statements about getting the "maximum 
coverage** for an event. The^e are not measurable, however, and to be 
'useful, goals should be quantifiable. So we could begin % defining 
precisely what maximum covera^ means: "three radio and two TV 
interviews, news releases printed in three daily and six weekly newrs- 
papers, and the lise of a dozen marquees ir\ the district/* for example. 
. ^ But even such ^statement, although helpful^does not satisfy, because it 
; concerns only the frequency and mode of tran^ission, not t]ie message 
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or the reception. Our real purpose is to reach people, specific potential 
students, not to accumulate newspaper clippings or gain a certain num- 
bei* of minutes of air time/Such compilations ol^ious^y do not indicate 
whether anyone has read the articles or view ed or heard the programs. 
Longer articles or interviews oQen become boring to readers and listen- 
ers, and they may discontinue reading or turn off the station before the 
real meat of the topic is discussed. If this.happens, then these column 
inches or minutes qn the air accomplished very little. 

The kinds of* goals we need, therefore, are illustrated by the 
following^ a specific (and reasonable) increase in the number of students 
enrolling in a given publicized course or program, or a pertain number 
of tickets'sold to an extracurricular eventf^pr a stated number of ia- 
quiries about a flyer or news release- By focusing on results, on what the 
public relations effort actually causes to happen, our goals can be eval- 
' uated and we becom^more truly accountable. 

While we are deciding what we want to achieve, we should ask 
ourselves frankly, **Are oiir goals realistic?" For example, in a commu- 
nity college that is well established jn the community, it is nc^t realistic to 
expect drapatic enrollment increases among recent ^igh school gradu- 
ates, especially if the high schooPpopulation'is stable or declining. The 
most aiT^itious goal one could set wouy b^ to inspire a greater percentage 
'Sf the students to enroll to prevent a decline in this part Of the college^ 
■population, Similarly, it would be unrealistic to expect more people to 
attend a play such as *The Man Who Game to Dinner" than attended the 
previous season's "Sound of Music." ' ^ / • *,.. - 

Tiius, some leeway should be built in^to Che goals that are set., 
Experience can tell iis the minimum acceptable, wj;iat we can probably 
expect,, and the most \wp can hope for. If we are hdnest in establishing 
obje^iv^s, we can feehthat we have truly accomplished something if we 
achi^ the most we had hoped for, and h^ive no reason fbr apologies if 
we achieve what we expected to accomplish :t| • v ■ " ' . 

(ynce our goals and specific objej^tive^re spelled out evaluating 
general Wsylts, we can proceed .with our CMnpargn and then^with eval- 
,uation. Since not all our goals are or can be as measurable as those* 
suggested above, and since we are attem{3ting j:o discover, the ^actual 
effects oflpublic relations efforts on people's. actions, the task of assess- 
ment is ajdifficult and multifacefed one. 

On|eof-four levels of evaluation can usually be.applied to measure 
a p,ublid*r^lauons program. These levels are: • ' ^ • ^ 

1 . Pro^^3ln«.4re based on intuitivejudgment; one.believes that he 
has done the right thihg^ut there is no way to measure tfie results.^ 



2. The rtsults can be measured in terms **visibility/* News- 
paper clippings 'and minutes of air time fall into this category, v 

3. The program" elicits some measurable behauor. (A ratiw-^ 
broadcast results in se\eral phone calls to express appro\al or in a 
request for the speaker to address a women's ^club.) 

4. All the results are usible and measurable. (A specific ad fo«= a 
course offeied for the {^rst time lesiflfs in a filled classroom,) This leVel 
is, of course, the most desirable. 

With these categories in mind, let^is examine some qf lh6^-e\al- 
uation techniques that aie tommoiil^ .used and some of the problems , 
associated with them. ^ • 

Empirical Studies. An often recommended means of e\alnation is 
tji^?' research sur\e>. Among the writers who support its use are John T. 
Cunningham (1962) of the American Management Association, Donald 
Gehring (1971) of the Wire Reinforcement Inj^titute, and H. P. Kurtz 
(1962>v.,But e\en tlii?i popular form has its critics, because empirical 
.stuches fiequenti) yield e(iuiu)cal results. Fot instance. Burns W. Roper 
( 1958), panne I in Elmo Roper and Associates, describes a stud) of the 
effects of \aiiouvjiiedia on pmduct identification. In the test market . 
selected, all the hd^k jntdia wei e available to adxcrtise a product. How- 
e\er, in the sjud), onl) radio, ne\sspapers, and point-of-sale materials 
were used to introduce the piodyu,*Af'tlie end of two weeks of promo- 
tion, 7 percent of thoNe who made a positive identification of the product 
said the) had heard about it on pdio, and 3- percent said the) had heard 
al:K)Ut it on television. And at ^he endK)f six weeks, another sampling 
showed that 17 percent said the) learned about the productTrom tele\i- 
sion— )et TV was iie\er used in fl\? campaign. Although this stud) did 
re\eal that thq av eiage pei*son i^ot awajc of how he or she came to 
au]uiie knowledge, It.did nut piT)\ide much lielp foi the public relations 
peison who wanted toTmd out whilh medium to use In advertising. 

.Xnothetcarefull) constructed ^tud) that produced little but frus- 
tration foi the e\aluatoi 'usfti a pi ctest/posttest t)pc oC research design. 
Telepfione si^^veYs befoie and after a particular brand was advertised 
showed a laige iuciease in product knowledge amoiig those who.were.^ 
tailed piior to the advciti^itig campaign. H^owe\er, others. who were; 
exposed to the sameadveitijjmg and who wei,e Hot contacted before the 
a'ds weie placed in the mcili.i showed y|je same amount of^prochict 
knowledge as thefust group^ exhibited duiing the first telephone inter- , 
view, or onl) a slightl) gi cater amount. Thus, it was not accurate to say 
that the ad^iertising li^i resiJtt'd in such and such a percentage of 
increase' in product \ni)\\\tj^Q in the first group^Apparentl) the pre- 



ad\ertising phone intenieus had created an awareness'of'ihe pioduci 
that ultimately led to the increased know ledge /Thes? kinds of 
difficulties in obtaining uscible results ha\e led Roper to be one of the 
^l£4k>t enthusiastic pr(.5ponent> of lesearch designs with highly sophist- 
^ jcattd controls. - 

Computer- Assisted ResearclL^^hMQ might expect, the magic of com- 
puters has also been bi ought to bem^Ti (|uantilati\e analyses. John F. 
Byiidd, Jr.t and Robert G. Strayton (1969) describe one commerciall) 
marketed system for analyzing piU4licity efforts with computers. The 
objectives- of one piogram subjected to such evaluation were quite 
specific— to emphasize the corporate growth of the oigani/ation artd to 
stress itsjRnancial soundness, its personnel de\ elopment acti\ ity , an^l its 
good qorporate citizenship., Each point, called a message, >\as given a*" 
priority ranking. Each release pVoduced^by the public relations staff was 
given piinchcard codes indicating the story number, the mess^es 
• "loaded in,*' the date^ and the publication. The computer printo(ft 
covered a vaiiety ol^actors. the numl>er of messages per stosy printed, 
the total inchesofnewsspacei>blainedtand<he cumulative circulation of 
the editorial coverage represented. Furtl^ier, each story was given a 
"vafue index" reflecting its competitive location in the paper. A page-one 
item under this system would get a higher value index than a story 
burieds in the ck'jssifieds. 

Such a computerized sy.stem is probably te( hnitally^ sound and 
certainly quantitative, but again, jt is measuring visibility. Even with this 
sophisticated measuriug device, we still do not know whethei the .stories 
were actually read by anyone. Although Budd and Strayton conclude 
that "public relations management is going to ha^c to take the painful\ 
step already taken by many top executives, of getting invojved in com- 
piHer technology" (p. 24), it'is hardly adv isahle to dev ise complex com- 
puter systems to tell us mote about .something we really don't.need to 
^ know in the first place! ^ ^ * ^ * 

A propo^ of this continuing evaluation problem are s^me com- 
ments of Donald Gehring. "Collectingxlippings sometimes proves only 
that you've been lurning out releases. ^ppings are to PR effect iv.eiless 
what sy mptpms are to diagnostic medicine— just one sort of ctue. Other 
more Important clues are: Have you motivated anyone to react as you 
and ypur college desire? Have you changed anyone's fhind — or pe/haps 
pried it open just a bit?'*7j971, p, 13). y 

Problem of Subjectivity, Gehring's remarks lead jus easily, into a 
discussion of objectivity . ^f our intention is t(? change people's attitudes^ 
and w'ayS^oflhinlCing,|^ienK*\.e will have trouble .achieving (^Quantitative 
..... 
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. [ , results at the fourth le\ el of evalu^ion because our goal is too subjective. 
S — ^ Moreover, even an evaluation technique that appears to be nicely math- 
^ematical and objective ma> depen<fun.dafVienull> on personal judg- 
ments. For example, John F. McK^ogh, vice-president and director of 
public relations of the First Pennsylvania Bank, recommends a formula 
that would translate into dollar amounts the expected outcome of either 
good or bad public relations ( 1 975). His formuja is based, though, on the 
subjective analysis of the publicjclations director, and thus it cannot be 
totally relied upon. 

A furth^ complication in our attempts to be objective is that 
there are so man> often unmeasurable variables to be considered. Is our 
enfrollment increase due mostly , partly , or hardly at alLto our publicity? 
'What (nher factors should be considered? How old is the college? Haye 
>vej ust moved onto a new campus? What is the status of the job market or 
the economy? What is the o\erall-attitude of the community toward the 
college? How big a part doe^inflatiun play in enrollment? If enrollment 
^ . has decreased, would it' have dipped further without opr publicity ef- 
forts? What are the attitudes and conditions on our campuses? Is there 
I internal urilfest that is apparent to others in the community? Are nega- 

tive employee-employer (union-management, faculty -presidenp ^e*^ 
lations advertely affecting the image of the school? All of these factors * 
and others that must be uken into account in any e\aluation program 
Dbviously are not always susceptible to quantification. 

Simplified Methods. How, then, can we adequately evaluate 6ur 
- public relations efforts in community colleges? Are we doomied to in- 
tuitive assessment, or are there waysbj which we can determine whether 
or not our publicity is worth the lime an^ money expended? One of tht 
simplest nieansofevaluatinga particular publicity program is to obsep'e 
.the "before and after*" effects. Otto Lerbinger, chairman ofTh&divislon 
of public relations in the Sthool of Public Communication at Boston 
University, says you cap make the assumption that if resultSihflve been 
on one lev el for se\ eral y ears,"a«d now a new program is undertaken and 
the teSults are different in some way, then the new factor explains the 
difference. You can try out a program in one area, and n¥ranother, 
and assuming, that both situations are comparable, if there is a 
difference in results, youjcan assume' that the new program accounts 
for it. . 

one community college, for example, information about the 
• J ^^^JgiCS P^'og^^"^ ^^^^ majjed to each home for several years, ^hile the 
N , day schedule was distributed" only on the college cahipus. Urtder the 
urging of a new public relations director, the coHege began to mail tl\e 



entire schedule, b'olh day and e\ening. The first time the da> schedule 
was sentno coiftmunit> mejmbers, da> enrollment jumped markedly.' 
Sadly, little credit was given to the ma^|[ing of the schedule*by anyone; 
except die public relations director, although that ua^ the only differ-j 
ence in^pEocedure which had been effected. Others credited a variety of 
faaprs ranging from depressed emplo>nrtent conditions to increased 
veterans benefits, and those probabl) had a favorable impict, but un- 
employed high school graduates and veterans might not have reacted in 
the same manner had the schedules not beeh sent. 

At this point, what we are attempting to measure— as welt as the * 

inherent difficulties should be much clearer. Remember that the 

kind of evaluation we are suggesting may reveal qegative as well as 
positive effects if we are truly objeetive. Certainlv good coverage inthe 
press for our college is to be desired. But hou effective is\he numbe^pf 
nev^s releases our local papers publish if, in a campaign \o pass^ boqd- ^ 
issue or a tax levy, tfiey editorialize against us? ;rhe column inches of 
news reldkse material might be counted as positive visibility, but the 
editorial would definitely have to be chalked up as a negative action! 

^ I ^ ' ^ Other typ?s of assessment 

' '* - ' 

So far we have been talking chiefly about final or surpmative 
evaluation. But there are, of course, other important forms. Among» 
them are the mar>> assessments one must make in planning a public 
relations campaign once the general goals have been set. 

. ^Assessing the Aiidience. One of the* first steps in preparing a^par- 
ticular campaign is to evaluate the audience and dedicfe which medium 
or media should be us^d to reach it. Obviouslyy^n^ would not likely' 
distribute- flyers advertising a course in motorcycje repair or home , 
wiring to residents of retirement homes. On the gther hand, a course in 
estate planning might Be highly appropriate Tor this audience, andxa 
small flyer describing the course, distributed to senior citizoms in those ^ 
locations, might \%11 be worth' one's tinnte and effort. ^ 

Comparing Medili. A glossy, twq-color schedule flyer ivith lots.of ; 
half-tones and white space, printed on a good-weight offset paper, may , 
bea great deal mofe attractive than a newspaper-stock tabloid. But will it . ' 
really do the job better? Paid radio spots plugging the general college 
program might bring in fewer studdnts than one wellrplaced TV ad • 
giving tWfe specifics of a course or a group1)f courses.. How can' we 
determine whiqjt is more effectrve? We will have to measure<he imraedi* 
atf results. To do thi^ we niust compare apples with apples, so to speak, 
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^ an4 build iiyu)*ntu)l.s that gne ckai-cut icMilts. Ohemcthod fpYconipar- 
ing the pulling power ol two media as ti) ad\ertise exacti) same thing -v 
in hnti^hiiT gi\e a dilteient id entil\ing ta^ to the product in eadi. For^ 
example, if we aiu.piil)lKi/nig a populai course that is hkel) t() be filled^ 
or e\en sphl mto two .sections, we can gi\e"mie section nuitfber to tJie 
course in a fl\c;r and another section nuniber to it in a fiewspaper 
ann()Uiicenien.t. This tedinuiue will oi)\io isl\ take some cooperation, 
with the admissions office, the data pi(Scc\ssii(ig\lepartment, and so|V)nh, 
\m it is a dehiutc wa5/)f deteimming whcjie the message got through. 
Another ntethod is to have i espouse foi mscoded.soihat the) arejnmled 
' to the attention of ''Depaitment 3^' or 'DCpaitment 6" at a single 
address. . * « . ^ 

There is noNet foiniula for determining medi» lef fecti\p^iess. 
Somcdisti lets discover ihat c1d\ei tising "shoppers" are effective, while 
some^colnmunitv lelations director^) are convinced that radio or TV 
spots bi nig the most i esults. In .subui ban areas suriounding^ver) Marge , 
Cities, wheie manv tesideiits do not even subscribe to their lotal news- 
papers, direct mail is pioba'bl) the l)est medium- In other areSs the local 
newspaper viituatl) bjankets the comiiiunit); if this is the pse, the 
(firect-niail fiver mav Ix^a wasteof mone). Onl> a specific alTalysis of the 
media resources of a givefiVommunitrwill deterniiiie the most effective 
vehicles fbr^pubjicity. " ^ ^ *• ^ 

. cM Analyses. We also need to determine wh^t^her the expected 
, cost of the campaign is in line with what we can hop^ to gain from it. A 
class in Japanese literature, for. instance, , will probably not attract' 
enough students to make iiftass mailing practical. But-ifa class does seem' ; 
to ha^e tRe^JotelUial tojustif) mailijig such a {l>er, w e must still consider ' 
othei ^.osts, sue h a.s the time of the t) pist, artist, pressman, and mail clerk 
in getting it out. These factors all influence oiir decisions. In the end k^* 
b<')ils down to determining what exacti) we need to do to carry out the ^ 
publicity we have in mitid. How man) man hoursancfhow manydoljprs, 
^ w ill be spent? What returns are we hkel) to get? If vye l^mdle the^)rq|cd 
^ moieelaboiatel)^a),b) usittgn four-color printing process, insteadof*^ " 
"^blacVand white— w ill wegain vuough tocover thedifterence infosts? If 
v\'e cut costs, w ill' vCe lose',more than we save? , x 

Let\ reall) evaluate the alternatives when vve)(re deternSiniiag 
veeded I'esouicesand estimatnigcosts.^Can the mctssage be deHvered by 
a>knp[e in-house-p;<)duc'ed {l)ei ? Will a news release do the job? Do we 
ireed paid adveitising? If so, wliere? Will neVspaper or hidio/JV be 
mc>re efiective? .\re we ovcm looking otheu resources* that ma) l)e avail- 
able? Does the pioject wai lant the involvement of students or citizens to 
.spread the word? ' ' ^ \ ' . 
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Sometimes a public relations direttoi backs into this pdrt of the 
job. That is» he or she allows the amount of mone)/time/people a\ailable 
to determine \\ hich media or method u ill be used, Ins_c)ft_en impossible 
' ' to !ichie\e the ideal because of sucfi limitations. A one-minute TV spo^ i 
seven times a \\eek might be the most effecti\e and in the longrun might 
more lhaiA^a> for itself— but short-range budget constraints cquld 
prohibit such a purchase. If so. alternatives must be fomid. Aciuallv, it's 
' just that simple. But decidinir what is best takes moie than oae look at\ 
^hat we want an(^ how main dollars we can commit to^the effort. 

Other factors'that influence the outcome oi the campaign sho.uld 
/ ^' be e\alu*ated too. One of these is timing. For exalnple, studies ha\e 
shown that some kinds of public relaticyis efforts (especiall) referenda) 
• are almost sifre to be defe^^ted if the\ are uiudertafcen in certain months, 
w hereas othei tjmes are propitious. There are also "best lixiies" to release 
undated stories, and we shoutd ask our media people what these are. 
Many small ntdio s{aLi(m.s are eager for "news" on weekend^>. A news 
release that gets ♦(> the new^fdi'iector oih Sunda) is almost sure to get a 
# place in \fonday morning's newsc*ist. Moieo\er, an) newspaper editor * 
can tell us what da\s ouj^ stor) is likeK ^o get buried or scratched and 
what days the paper is looktng^r material to fill up space. 
^ Other .factors aVe.whethj^r oi nor weian expect more fhan one 
^ stor) to be printed — whether we will be able^o leinforce the initial , 
' release (how much time we ha\e is Of piime importanle her^): how 
man) people in the coWege are invoked in the program or e\ent: atid 
how much incidental pnblicit) can be expected from other staff 
. members. ^ . 

* ^ • ' ^ y 

^ ; ' - • the final analysis 

-^^"^^^ The last step in /?\aluating comnujnit) relations is to decide, 
w hcther or not our campaign was successhd. Did we reach our goals? If 
not, why not? Were our expectations i^d^stic? We're there interferi;ig 
fa<!tors t)\er which we had*no control^bi, peihaps. was the product 
» ^ (program, eVerir, refercndijm) not ijealiy a good bu)? H iheobjetti\csof. 
the campaign were reached, what aie the factoVs that spelle^l success? 
TFroln w hich medicj did we get the best results for the money/imie/effort? 
WV have alread) suggestecj some w ays to get answers to these y^stion^r 
^ ^md^ me^ e!) by posing tliem' we* hope to 'suggest other avenues of 
• ' <^vestigation." • : . ^ 

* Some final questions deserve oUr attention too. at will we do 
with our evaluaticH'i? Are#\e willing to risk changing our methods? iA/te 
we objective about whtit happened? Can we li\e without t?^ n^jied for 
excuses? *Hmv could me do ti bdln if iir had to do it again? 
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E\en if our piibliciiv campaign lc«i\es us feeling totalh satisfied 
with our efforts; we shouy still be open to iinding a better, moi;e 
ef fecti\ e, more cost-efTicieni-i ^v of doing the sam e thin^ ^. E\alu ation is 
not a gne-time or now-and-then process. It inustjx^ corrtinuous>and 
ne\er-ending. E\alu«itiun is «is important in good communi|\ relations 
as it is in the dassioom ifn\eai e to mei it our ne\\l\ emerging j)lace in the 
communit) college organizational structuie. Without it, we are likeh to 
be defenseless in suppi)rtiag our \alue to the college. ^ * 

related matters . , * 

^ • • i • 

Although ^he follo\\;in^discussion is not stricth related toe\al- 
uation, we want to share somt other ubsei \ations and insights that can 
help to make the public relatiof^s' program nioie successful. 

Iritenial PR. One of the most dif ficult tasks for a public relations 
director in axommunit) college is getting the facult) and staff to undei- 
stand the CDsts and logistics of publicil). The cost of a full-page ad or 

» one-minufe spot means little to most people in tlie college. How are the) 
supposed to-know the \ast difTerence In cost between black-and-white 
and full-color printing? *'Die cuts look nice — so wh> don't >ou ever ha\e 
any of those in our brochures?" "\Vh\ don't )ou do a Prej^ideut's Report* 
with some of those 'transparent o\^rla>s, as State V. did in their annual' 
repoirt?" or, "I'd like to ha\^ the,stor\ 4jf the pia\ with these six pictures 

, pn the front page of the entertainment ^ctiun next Sunday." "Could 
)6ii gQt thisstor) in tomorrow's paper?" IdoiTl know wliy \uudon;tgtt 
us on Channel 7 news, the) ha-ve lots of stories less important, than what 
we are doing?' And so on, ad nauseum. . ■ " 

Before ue male the mistake of unloading our frustrations on our 
colleagues and risk losing their supp< )rt, w e sliould tr) to member that • 

- there was a' time when publicitv processes that seem so simple we^c 
completel) foreign to tis too. Patience and a continuous educational 
effort are required to gaiti and inaintam the cooperation, under- 
standmg,'and at umes assistance of the staff. There is enough challenge 
outside our doors. To have to contend with poor in-house public rc-. 

lations, especial) if w e can avoid it , makes ourjob jjiist that much more 

- .difficult. K \ . ^ 

A Umjied Efjan. It is also impoVtartt to remember that each partof 
the PR effort should augment ahcLrelnforce ever) other|)art, and man) 
projects must build ovW a long/period.Joliet Junior College personnel 
started to plan the publiciLwfor the'coljegc's Diamond Jubilee three 
years before the. event. Thp 1976 celebratio*n was fuieshadowed in the 



. Presidents Report for 1974. At the samf time, news releases began to 
mentioft that the college would be celebrating its Diamond Jubilee in 
1976. and a tie -in was established w ith the Bic e ntennial. T he celeb ration 
Itself was carried out, at minimal cost, with much more in mind than 
bringing attention to'tfie school. It was ob\ious well before the anni- 
versary date that a referendum for tax increase was going to be neces^ 
sary. Thus, the Diam<Jiid Jubilee exent^as used to gi\e tremendous 
exposure to the pr/grams and ser\ ice^ro\ ided b> the college. The 
publicity effort concentrated on building communit> prid.e in the fore- 
fathers' pioneering spirit and the dedication to education shou n b> the 
major city in the di^tpct soitie three quarte'rs of a centur;^ before. 

The invents of the vear-long celebration foCused on getting as 
many as possible of the district's citizens to \isit the impressi\e ne^v 
campus. The Jubilee al^ogaxe members of the staff a perfect reason tq 
^peak before tnan> ci\ic grpups ijn the distrfct to tell tljexollege's story, 
not jusi its histor> but the rele\ant positioa.it holds in -influencing the 
community's present and future. ^ 

Mostof the publicity for the e\ ent was free— this included posters 
in more than three hundred business offices in the district; placemats 
(paid for b> *the restaurant^) at more than^a dozen major restaurants in 
the area; public ser\ice announcements galore; and a note in almost- 
every news release during the >ear mentioning the Diamond Jubilee.* 
That much publicity probably will not be obtained again, at so 
small art ex^nditure until the college reaches its one hundredth birth- 
day, but the s|>Ulp\er from the > ear-long effort will be felt in many areas 
for ai least a j^ear of tw 6 because of ca reful.plaijning and getting so many 
people invoked. A similaT ripple effect jcaft^ achie\ed'^t any college 
(on a lesser scale perhaps) through planning and careful timing' of 
{publicity. ' • - . ^ • * 

. Jhe timi^of \ arious aspects of a publicity campaign determines 
to a large degreeTiow marfy^and how varied pur supporting materials 
can be. The elaborateness of a campaign ought always to be cletermifled, 
as has Been mentioned before', by the returns — immediate :and bng- 
r^hge— vye can ekpect from it. Certainly an appearance on campus of a 
nationally known speaker will rnake ^ three-week-long effort worth- 
woile, with flyers,*'publicser\ice announcements, releases, and perhaps 

"^even special radio inter\iews, press conferences, and paid adveiM:i^ng. 
5ut a Speaker of lesser jnagnitude will not draw well enough to justify 

^such extensile promotion. A good PR director can always sell his prod- 
uct— biit only a good product will continue t6 sell or will sell to a lot of 

.people. ' ' 
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^Dons^ Slacumrs the public information ojficer at Belleville 
' Area College, in niinoi<.. Before thai affiliation, she was 
*romtnuni/y relations director nt Juliet Junior College, ; 

wheie she diieded the publicity J^yr that institutions ^ 

Diamond Jubilee Celebration and far a millage 
^referendum nliich pa<^ed >ry nn u^ifyrerederUed''7 3; percent 

on the. first try. » * . < ■ 

. • ' 4 ^ ^. 

' ' T, EatleJohfj^nJr\, h(i!r<lield imiojas administrative 

positions at FiednWd Technical Institute, located inj^fijasi- ^ 
rural Person County, Ndrih .Carolina. In lii\^ent 

' positidruas director of institutional advancem^he 2s v 
re^pifmibfe for alt the prmolional and development " 

' activities of-the college. . . ^ 
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Too often insiituUons have a myopic vieu^ 
of ihyr public relations program, focmingvnly 
^ ^ ^ on the PR officer and only on the local scene. 



PR: it's everyone's job 



louis w. bender 



* , Public relations programs are essemial if the coininunit) cullege is to 

fulfill its'purpo.se and mission. In so sa)ing 1 am not referring tojhe 
stejjipt) pe J concept. pf public relations as a slick sales operation de- 

* sigrRl and carried out b) professipnall). trained PR spegalists whose 

^ presence in the college supposedly signifies that die "inaiia>4i^<^i^t'* has ^ — 
rather questionable ethics/TlioSe who hold such a \ieu (fften p.crc!ehe 

' ihe PR officer as the onl) person ernploNed b\ the college to create a 
p^siti\e image in .the mincls orviti/ens and^make 'the institution enticing 
to prospecii\e students. Such \|ieus are^u^^ibrtunate ^()X se\eral reasons. 
First, most two-) ear iristinuiyns are sinceic in attempting^ to pro\idc*^ 
honest and accurate infi)rniaiion to the public. Difieietues of opinion 
n^a) exist on what kind of informc/tioii oi. how inu( h infi>rniatioit should 
be made public on certain issues, but few institutions set out to mislead pr ♦ 
docelve. Second, public informaiicm specialist;* ha\c sought to proiTi{)te 

* ^ the highest professional ethics and st»indaidvancl lia\e siujch'ously exam- 
i^d the gr-fl^ing legal implications of infi)rmation proji^rams. Thg Na- 
tional Council for Commuhilv Relations of t)he AniericaiiuAssociat/()n of 
* Communit) and Junior Colleges, mgetlrer with the regional and state * 
. chapters of that Coupcilvhtft acliic^^cd an impressixe record of piofes- ^ . 

^ siohal de^elf)^ient acti\itjfe>> inientied uot onK torsbaipen skills and 

techniques, birt also to establish pVofcs^icfiuaf ethics which (an' Ktnde • 

' . ' ' • ■ ■ 
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individuals and institutions alike. Also, the Council for Advancement 
and Support of Education (CASE) provides lead^r»ship for professional 
development. Both of these councils ma) be contacted at One Dupont 
Circle, N,VV., Washington, D.C. 20036. Final]), many state comrhunity 
college associations have organized a subgroup for public relations^ 
personnel.- • - - * , ' 



^ everyone's job 
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The PR specittKst is no ^oi^ sole proprietor of the public r^- 
latio^ns functic;;} than the professional counselor is the sole proprietor of 
the advisemeiit and connseling function of the college.' Interestingly, 
some uho uould perceive the, PR officer ,as sole)) responsible have no 
difficult) in acknowledging the fact that m^n) students benefit from , 
indirect as \\ell as direct counseling from facult)^ members, coaches, 
cafeteria workers, admirii^tr^ators — ever) one in jhe institution. From the 
perspecti^ of this sourcebopl^, public relationsjs as mucha state of^mrnd ^ 
as it is a cleverl) designed strateg) of aaivi^ies'^and procedures which 
' attempt to generate-communil) acceptance of the c<%llege,.use of the 
college, support of the college, defense of the college, or ajly^other end.^-^ 
Inrealit),the'communit) college, itself ma) be said to be a state of mind! 
.Those who serve vvithm the college— by their state of mind — 
^ \ate the college. And b) their state of mind the c6llege communicates 
itself to its public. j|f:Ience, where the faculty perceives that the most 
y important priorit) ,of the college is being acc^epted by academe for * 
♦ having rigorous standards and making it difficult to complete academic 
programs, or when the faculty and snidents^oC academic and oc- . 
cupational programs bqcome snobbish towardoneanother, orivhen the 
**then)*' (adrtiinistration)vcTSUs''us'\(facult)) attitude develdp one^finds 
the slate of mind of thi.s college far different fronfi that b^a college in 
^whiclieach person believes in serving, people and fostering learning 
rathen than perpetuating schooling. , ' 

Just as it is the responsibility of the professional oounselor^to ** 
promote and foster advising aod counseling b) all withiji the institution, 
so it is the task of the public relations officer (b create a, climate of 
f uhderstanding and commitment innvhich ever)one reaflij^.es that he/she ^ 
>js^ communicating and relating ^vith the public all the time. The cus- 
todian whose thorough care has left the coirridors shining and cleanis 
. doing more for public relations than-an) news releases or TV spots. Tn^ 
cheery "Hello, ma) I help you'lof the receptionist establishes the caliber 
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^eKhe institution as ipuch as any ptfblish^jl/repSfts of a\^^ or other 
recognitioI?Teceive4 by .the'tolleg^Vrf^he eternaLfeeling of indebt- 

'••"edness causgji^by a comp^ssi^ate, perceptive counselor who help s a . - 
ituagntenderstand**\yhat Tmairabout*' or caused b> adedicated faculty 

^ membCT^ who* evokes new ih^ights jafflers more lasting.support and ' 
defense' of the college than any glos^catalogye or public testimony. 

_ " ef|l5tions-and reason 

W Whether we examine the formal or the jjcilbrmal public relations 
pfogram of the college, it is imporuni to recogna^at we^must dea.L 
with both thei'fStipnal and the emotibnal aspect^[^r constituents. 
Therefore, we .must strive, on the onehand, to presW^rtual, accurate, - 
clear infofmation and^ on the other, to bUHd positilfattitudes toward . 
the.college, This floes not meati, in rri) judgment, that we shoufd try-tp Z" 
fabri^tea^puffed'up. version of thejnstitution. On of the fa«e go4s of ' - 
some public relations programs is image buildifig, which when it e^. 
ploys such phrases as "the college is first' i^ the nation ."1." oi^jts - - 
program . . As unique*' is rightly ajHa^mnS^ we \v3ni instead 
create a true picture— the cheery reGeptioni^finHth^:^^^ Coun- ' - 
'selor referred to earlier ar^. helping to do tMs— that wjJl^m^Qter^^ . 
^ and support. . . *. ' - . 

At the same thiie^ we will hav;e to face the fact that sonte negative 
feelings 6,xist in the communityV^someTpTpj^^^^ and amipathleSlTm-^ 
developed or.been perpd^at.e,tl^^f^thin ju^gmong varioj^^^ 
interest groups. And the^c too^ti^^e^treat^dyUJ^^^^^ an^d concern^ 
„Onepfi.hemostuTi^Wtdntth^^ . 
.feelings is to avoid.-all puffery, whTc-&Jcan easity lead't^ijjnEea^ - 
ommunit) "expectations. And ,we must make silre thartfie. fnessag/ 
presented^to the pub^^rt^^r^taHd the fetqf consiimer protecticTn^aws-J^ 
against false ^qr misleadiiig ad\ertisin~g- wfiether fc^ in the Jofra-cTf ^ 
ne^vspaper nds, media relea^catalogues.^or other puHl^ation^ of the ! 
college. ^ ' ' \ * . : - * ' ^ 

J, - ' " ^ ( transcending parochialism^. 

' ^ Public relaUQns^ograms are ofter\pef^^^ * , 

spl^ely wit^'the local sceitie>As manv^of tlje articles in t^^VcMrolC 7 
'^ttest; theii»foc& is generally qn the ser^ ice ar^a, cm^rograin^.designed^ . . * 
for thelQTalclientek,Thein'|ig^^ support base of tl\e \ 

two-^-ear college justifies this approTich for those w.ho cqn^^mlv seek to * * . 
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, improve their w n institution. Thcre^is a danger, however, that two-year 
college staff members will de\elop a m>opia which could limit the 

"^'institution's abilitf to taKe on its appropriate broader role in American 

* postsecondary j^ducation. , ' ^ 

' The accomplishments of a tw o->ear college in one part of the state* 
can redound to the benefit of t\u)->ear colleges in other parts of that 
state. It is equall> true, ho\ve\er, that the scandals, abuses,'Or failures of , 
one community collegecan ha\e \er> significant reperc\Tssi|ins for other 
members of the tw(^>ear system in that.state (and man>^inies even in 
surrounding states as we^ll). . ^ . 

Mtich of the repressi\e legislation enacted in various states illus- 
trates how reactionary steps- takoii in response to a problem at one 
^institution will affect all within that tw6->ear system. Public relations 
practitioViers, therefore, need to gi\e gieatei aUention to the state and 
federal level whei^de\ eloping program objeqti\es and when examining, 
potential strategies. , ^ , , 

- Furthermore, since two-year colleges are part of a broader unU 
'.\er^, it is incjumbeint on each institution to understand itselt as pari of 
the state systed aru^ e\en'as part of our national ddivery of post- 
' . sec6ndarj education. VVhCn the institution is conceived^in this context, 
daily acti\jtieJ and atcomplishilients become Footed in a consciousness 
that transcends parochialism. * , • • • \ 

Let me prUpose an approach that will enable the reader to exam- 
ine tjie dist'inguishing ciiaracterisiits </f public lelations program^ that 
would assist one s institution to achie\e not only local but also state and/, 
national perspectnes. The first stef) is to list the "top twerlty U.^vo-yeaV , 
colleges in tlie nation* which Come to mind. Next, list the five most 
prestigious two-year colleges in yoy/ state. And finally examine them for 
.those qualities that set them apait (*Qrfl the others^ \ ' - 
Because of Americas unfi)rtunale''piopensity for woTshT|^ing 
~ gl^liwth, si/.e may be a.prominent characteristic of m^ny of tho institu- 
tions you ha\e listed. I suspect, howe\er, tha^you will discover that si/e 
alone is* not the, most arresting feattire, for Other list makers liave 
in\ariably cited at least se\eral institutions which are small by any Stan- ^ 
, dard. In'addilioji to w.et success with special progratns pr services will 
often appear when making such an arii^ysis.'And excellent facilities also 
^vill frequently emerge. * ' . " * 

On further examination, (jne finds certain diijensions camrnoj^ ; 
^ to the public relations programs pf those listed.Trobably ^11 G\ e of the , 
• prestigious state instifcutions> ill ha\ e established a rcpSiaiion mi-being 
committed to the common good of all two-year i/istitutions statewide. ^ 
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V eryHik^I) the) regiiLiil) lioM iueeting.s oC statewide gioiip.s and are 
members or>t<ite foiinciLs or committees coiieeiiied with Ixjth post- 
s.eco^id&r) dduc^itimi generalK and two-\eai*College matter^ par- 
. .' ticiila/ly. The president \\Tm)eaiyacti\e paiticipaiit in tlic state Council 
oTPresidenUs, and otjier membcisotjiic administiatiuji will be in\ol\ed 
in their gi\ en slate group. The potlucs of the institution not on I) will 
encourage such membeiship aiid p^nticipatioii but often uill snppon 

* Ijie professional's desiie to do committee \Coik oi assume offic^. For 
instance^tlie college iii^it reinlbiuse the pc ison f or the tiansportation 
and per cKem e\pen4esiiKunct^ bv goitig to meetings/ might adjust 
schedules or assignments so-ilt^M^the, adminjstiatof can* carr) out the 

«i„jdutie5 associated wifti sta,tt**oniKu1on^il i>thL'e, and e\en help to pa> the 
costs of official correspondence and reLited colnmunicapon:** ; 
When examining .the -other list, the nationally prmninent two-' 
> )'earJnstiiutions,^ne w ill find a simi^r pattei n. These cOlk^^s t) picall) 
arqacli\e in national otgani/aljons designed to promote and de\elop 
two-yeai instituti(/ns. Atti\e inern1>j;shi{) in tlw American Association 
of Communit) and Jimioi Colleges and in^^^ement in the*tarious 
councils will be cliaiaetetistic tQt>. A.commitinOitt to participate in the 
cle\eIopmeni of national polic) can be anticipated a.s the .Institution 
' peicei\es its broader national role,^ ."^ 
^ •.**•.*,* 

^ > fypfesiohal lej^dership 

* ^ 1, • . 1 ' " * * 

V ^ Those coiu^M hed w ith de\elol/5ng efTt?tti\e.-puW pro-* 
^ram,s iniglit^L<>iisi(4'^t the [xuallel btt\A:cn attaining.national visibilit) or 
"^leade^%ip as an indi\idu/{| and achie\iirg tho^se geals as an institution. 
Thepr*fi^^itioneli w iio.aspiies to broad Pec-ognilion. needs t(> taive thiee 
distinct' \k[>s. First, the pel son tnust fii ii^h establish his'.'hei competence 
<tnd tommitmeiit to piolessional re.spofv>ibilities at tht; local level. This 
incliicl^e'^ Upcoming t^ioiouglil) pm^uiwirvit handlinj^i^stitut.ional djii- 

* ties. As the individual masj.ers this j8.omaiiV„it thejn is appropriate and 
netessaV) to fouis on assijiiiin'gji^iiCcjj*ljpadep4filp. Ui^h \isU>ilitj w ithin 
the conimumt) aii^d^icceptance w iUtgTiVcjast.it uti(>i\aje j In 
like manncfiitbe p'ul>lic ielaii(>ns^jr<l^rJ?{^/stit;>i^^^ ekablish a fiim lepu- 

iKition in ttje college and high rtS'pec'fal^\r;^d uedihilit) within the 
seruce area fto^aul N\^iith much of this'i!ij^u^i^.>()ok is adcHesjjed): 

The second .s'tage of professional ad\r^?V^^iHerii is becoming atnj\e 
in regicjjlal and state professional organi/aLt^*is, In *this'^^*eg,irth the 
college or the mdi\ idiKil professional w hoiadc^pts the ijrkHrthodo\ prac- 
tice of v(>luntt;eryjg establishgs a reputation ,is it" **d<)er/*^^^Jost educatoi^ 



(including their ini>ti\ntion^)follo\v the niili|4r>vadag^*'Netver volun- 
/teer." Bui uillingnes^to bec^jmbsimc^TTe of professional 

or institutional; leddersfitp, Throiigh^siUh action the public r^atidns 
prograrfl of an institution iser^hanced b^f ause all members benefit from 
the po§itiv e image geil^i atdl by thos'e \\ ho p'l} vvHftng to spe/id their time 
and energy .for the\ommdn good. . ^ • ''^.---^Cj 

The tliird phase, attaining nauorial. recognition, n^quire^ the 
same approach/ rn\aiiabl>, fhpse coniunitysColleges that h^ve earned a 
. national rej^utation l>oast among their profe3stonal comnj^mi^nt indi- 
r ^iduaf> who give^of thet\time and talent^to^dvance postsecondary 
education across nation^ The> J^individua^ ar'fe.ih\ited*ip s^r|e dn 
. panels, delivei papers,'or uortToTnaS^ committees that gener- 

ate professional i^ecognition and 4tahe same iraie enhance the image of 
their institution. Tliose institutions in thVtokuAent)^similar^^^ 
i;eputation for cuniinitment, acti\e partici^^ioil, and dependability. 

summary, ^ • % * ' 

Thus,^v hen dcj^eloping their puMi^relations programs, ^olleg^ 
should guard against a m) opic fof^soTflocal concerns. The institution is 
.paj^tof a state system of pt>stsecond^in^e^uj^aiioJ3^ndLa^^ effort to 
!erve the nianpcmeriie^rd^i^i^ t^chyotratic ^ocietj:. Every public re- 
itions program shou^ encoMt^qTndii^al profe^io«als within tVie 
olicge to participate m state and rUtlt>Qal affiars. Similarly/tR)p cpllege 
Itself should rect>gnize the \ital ryle it can play^nd the justified recog- . 
nition it tvill receive b) ^ii7g an a^e m^jnber of tl>e state;. system and- 
national postseconfey ediioitiQrient^rprise. > 




Louis W. Bender is professor of higher edifcalion and * , ^ 

director of tfie State and Regional mghef Education t 
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•(^ * , , 'Additional rniiteriak on community c'ollme 



public relations are available from a parietyi 
sources,^ as these references front the El 
. Clearinghome jor funior dSfleges shQxv> ^ 



sources and InformatioQ 



^ ^ » eji^^t^rinnander ; 

. ' ' ^ / 

'Thisjcoxicluding itrticle reports on references and trends pertinent 
, defining the goals* o£ PR. reaching out to* ihe conjmu^itv, dealing with 
ihedia, and e\aluation. The r^eferen^&es cited have appeared in the ^ 
;^|)ast five years in tlie ERIC s>stem and* in major journals in higher 
\^diidation< Unles3 otherwij^e indicated/all ERIC sources aie a\ailable 
• tjirougb ^he ERIC Document I^eprhduction Ser\ice.. Information on 
"ordering these documents appears in the references section at the end of 
. tfiis article.* • 

* N ^ . overview: needs and aims 

> ' ^ / 

^ As federal and state agencies become more concerned vvith pro- 
tecting the consumer, and* legislation is enacted to prevent consumer 
abuse in higher education, colleges are recognizing that the), like busi- 
ness and industr), must concern theinsel\es*vvith fair practices in mar- 
keting and advertising as well as in the actual c4ucational process. Like 
Bonnie Elosser in this otl^eii^Directwii^, Vaughan and others 
( 1 976). in an ER^ topical paper, describe the effects of consumerism on 
the community college. The\ outline some pf the reasons for this devel^ 
opnrient and give a ratior^^ for committing institutjonal resources to 

' Q^^rw Directions for Comrrtimtty Colieges^O, 1911. , 91 
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"walking the consiirrier lighlrop^\" The need for such aytion; the ncpd 
for gathering accurate, relevant, and useful data regarflingjob oji^^^or- 
lunities for-new giaduates.aheneed to present both positive and nega- 
ti'v e information aboiiiiTlTe tollege s latiiitie;>wnd atnulyphere;'and the 
need to exploit iaus means of dispt,7sing such infMiliation to inter- 
ested members of tl]]^ comitiuj^ity are all stressed. 

Mari> other author s ha\e al;>o^ focused on ^he ne|es§it\ of effective 
public relatk^n>. Foi insta^ite! hitterson ( lOTS/and ULchej (1974) iiKli 
cate, that goml public lelatioiTs can help resole the aijibi\alence that 
iynieticans feel ttn\ aid highei education, w hile St'einbeig(1973)'stresses 
mdi man) of liigliei eihication\ pioblems would be reduced ifUolleges 
'were moi e awai e of the methods wsed to ci eate a fa\orablc public image. 
Elder J 1974) de.scribes.tiie bnwd lole of publit relations In institutions of 
higher .p({ucation, the need foTa public refations leadership, and the 
respunsibilit) .of colleges to their publics. Gwaltne) (1972)^ goes so far as 
to predict that beuer cuminunicatioti'betw'een colleges and tl\e public 
will -rcstoVe fhe public's faith in edncation: ^ 

It sec*ms tlKit all are In agfeement regirr^ing the need for goocT 
puBHc J elations. By t w h<il , specifically , are the goals of^cyllege PR? Pu^hlic 
relations ha.sbeena catVh-jltTeiiii encompassing communit) relations<as 
contrasted x^ith cwinftuinit) ser\ icc;!>,^w hjch is another concept entirely), 
information sei uces,''college relation^, and n^dia relations. Certain 
aspccts.uf student lecruitmcnt, usually tlfe iTIitic^ phases, ma> alsoconae 
under the vmibiella. A hisloMuiJ p^rspecti\e of Pk in higher education, 
offered b) B^aj^s^ 197 4), shods some ligh^ort the goals of this activity. 

Phillips (1975), the president of Seattle Centpal Community Col- 
lege (SCCC), presents the mis.siyn statements for the c^rnm^fly re- 
lations and information services unit of that college. Each u*iii'»ai.SCCC 
, wdi reijuiiec^ to establish bi3>c\d goals and measurable ^performance 
objectives, as \vc;Il as goal-relaterf tasks tha't are corisistertt with the coj- 
fcge's overall philosophy atid mission. \ , ^ • 

Along with presenting anj|Curate image of a^ instftution ^p the* 
community , one comiuonl) acee|KlH>bjectn*eofc611ege^Ri^ providing 
the kinds of mfoimation that wijBiable prospective students to dj^cid^ 
wHether to'attend thal'instituti|[r A suAey Ijy-Monroe Community 
College to deterr^*e and rank thei^formatiort needl ^f thewrmihity is 
descr1be^''b>'tl)nn (1976). Higli scl^f student^, guicJance'coqnselors, 
parents, cui rent college "studerits, al^umnj^facult) m'ember^, and admirt- 
islrators were asked to analyze th^'importaiicelo them of some ninety 
t> pes of^in formation about the college. On the Ijasisof iKe survey.results, 
an educational prospectus was developed which included seven, short. 



- slide-tape programi}(,(teii to^^fifteeii minutes each) intended to coniple- - 
menr printed tnateiials for presei^itation^'tu i3ij)specti\e students. • 

>^ ■ / , . ,, 

^""^ ' • , > ' reaching out 

. - .~ - , - 

♦ In contacting the college's conimuiiit\, the role of the public 
' relations' officer cannot be stressed enough. Because he oi §he is the 
principal agept in pieseixing huniaiiene.ss in the dialogue between the 
campus and the comniuuit\ U-anf(ud. \[)72}, this peison has a gieat 
influence on the pubhc's opinion ofthe institution. Therefore, accoid- 
ing toBerna\s (1972). the PRoffiL^n nia\ be the most niipoitant person 
•in a' college. ' . ^ 

To assi^st public' relations officers in their monumental tasks* 
♦ Cloud and Walker ,{[ 19/6]) and Knkman ( l975),offer worj^ing models 
for establishing a.public in forniaiiun' office. Tliejirst m^Kiel has se\en 
basic principles of action. ( 1 ) educate the puljjic regarding the role and 
sqopeof the college within^highei education. (2) encouiage aaive par- 

V ticipajion in the life of the college b\ as man) publics as pof5sible; ^ 
(3) facijifate e\aluation of the total insiitutioiifal effort; (4) reflect 
through publicitv the se\eral dunensions of the college, (jj scientifically , 
approach the planning ofthe public relations progiam. (6) create spe- 
c,ial e\ents'and a^'ti\ities tailored .spetcificalh to uni(]ue publics: and 
(7) tell the press the truth. -News releases, promotional adxertjsipg, - 
brochures, multimedia piesentaiiohs for ci\ic and social organizations, 

'\ andtCommiinitv sur\e)saie some ofthe PR activities the^ authors men- 
tion. Kirkman s model for a j^npichensive communications program 
that wofks calls for'a huge chunk— 8 percent — of Johnson County 
Co'mmtmit) College's c^irrent c)perating budget, but the benefits to the * 
college apparently have been enormous. Newspapers, cafete-TV, radio, . 
flyers, brochures and«cataloguesaie artiong the means use^ to keep area . 
residents informed about theSr(>Hege's offerings. 

.^^ . ' A g^^^^ ^sset to a public relations program is a .PR advfsory, 

• - committee, whjch serves as a listening post, an idea source, an evaluation » 
wnit,aod an acccJunubilify. advisor (McGoldrich, ^974). Ancjther njeans 
of gaining feedback tegarding the public^ knowledge of a College and . 
the kinds ^6f Pft/?fforts that need greater emphasis is conducting a ^ 
community survey. Beckle^ (1973) offers a model for surveying consti- 
tuency reaction, and the E^IC system provided severaL^locunxents de- 
scribitig' these sjurveys at specific institutions. For e*xa^ple, t.he residents 
of PolkCouxit) (Florida)wereasiked why PoJkCommunity College^xists 
■p (Nelson,[1975]). Most respondents failed to understand the full func- 

. ■ . ♦ : • 
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tion of the college, although.most \vere aware of its cornmimit) ser\ ices. 
The stud) concluded that more mone) should be spent on PR and public-- 
informatibn. Atiother community.sune) was conducted b> Allegan) 
Community College (Mar)lahd) 'to pro\ide the PR qffice with* basic 
infortna'tion to assist It in reaching out to the commuriit) arid to e\aluate 
past efforts kl publicity and promotion (Andersen and Reed,, 1976). 
Work-stud) students were trained and use'd as telephone inter\ iewers. 
The surve) instrument, a flow, chart of the sur\e) project, and a break- 
down of surve) results are appended. Ferguson and others (1975) ofler 
a work documenting the Muki-Count) Assessment of Adult Needs 
Pfoject (MAP), performed in the four-coifnt) area that includes Wa^o, 
'Texas, and sponsored^by the federal Office uf Education. The suney 
instrument and tabulated responses are provided. Other examples of 

' communit) 5Ur\e)s are pro\lded in a later section of this article. 
* * * * 

dealing with the media . ' ' 

Frequentl), the public's impression of a coll'ege i^a) be Eault) or 
lacking.altogether "because of a breakdown in communications between 
the instifiition and whate\erwnedia it mji) have/hosen to assist its 
publicit) efforts. Stadtman (1974) offers a suggestton to ameliorate this 
. ^ Situation. The cojlege, he feels, should be as a^/cerned with the form 
and sequence of the communications fvom th^ public relations office as 
with the content. Pray (1976) emphasizes p^rson-to-person communi- 
cation at the highest j^ossibLe level, as well as eff^i\e use of the mass 
media. 

Toward this end, Wright ( 1974) and F^dson (1974) offer "how- 
to" guides. The respC^nsibilities of the college publicist in arranging a 
press conference ire^detailed b) right. Hudson offers guidelines for 
the submission of news releases to a newspaper, stressing accuracy, 
brevity, and Completeness of the copy. 

^ Radio has been lauded as a fine means o6^ublici/ing a collegers 
activities and programs'. Because radio offers the ad\antages of low -cost 
advertising and public ser\ice announcements, and becaus<V)f the vari- 
ety of special-interest sl^itions, man) colleges ha\e made good use of this 
* medium. Local "soul" and Spanish-speaking stations can help reach t|ie 
^ethnic communities \n[a collegers area (Menefee, 1972; Clark, 1976). 

evaluation 

As Slocum and Johnson ppint out in this issue ofAVn' Directions for 
Community Collegh, th^ evaluation of public relations is both feasible an ' 
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important. These authcfrs and,iDthei S ha\e described a \ariet) of eval- 
uative techniques: including surveys, content anal)ses, and cost-benefit 
^analyses. r\ - ^ • 

AiJWnson (197S), for example, explains how a comnuinit) sfiirvey 
can serve as an assessment tool. Ja^ksun '^nd Scott'(1975), realizing that 
pei^ons from lower income groups, whu could benefit must from voca- 
tional and technical education, ma) be the cliei^s least often reached by 
• the comniunit) colleges' public relation's offices, were awarded a re- 
search grant b) the Florida State Advisor) Council on Vocational and 
Technical Education and the Elorjda Stat^ Department of Education 
Division oJiCVocational, Technical;^ and Adult Education., They con- 
ducted a telephon-e surve) of a'sUatified ranjkJm sample of persons in 
the service area of Central Florida Ct^mrrrunit) College, to determine 
how well informed citizens in various incpme/rScial groups were con- 
cerning vocational education programs and what were th(S patterns of. 
media use wfthin these groups. The surve) results were utilized in 
cfesigning a n^in format ion dissemination program. A follo\v-up study 
showed a significant increase in the number of low -income blacks and. 
whites who were aware of the vmational programs available to them. 
The authors of this stud) suppl) their surve) questionnaires as well as 
sample media materials and comparative costs of media time and space. 

In another surve), selected teachers ^ndadministrators in Okla-' 
homa high schools were aslcd what jhe) knew and fe}t about the public 
juni6r college (Fritze, .197 4). The persons most favop^bl) disposed to- 
ward junior colleges were those wlio had attended oye, those whose high 
schools we're regularl) visited b) jimi)f college recruiters or otl;ier per- 

sdnariv visited.'yje 



.sonnel, and -those who had persdnativ visited^yje Junior colleges at- 
tended by .their alumni. ■ \* / 

Another means of assessing PR eFforts — a conteht aiHilysis of 
printe.d newspaper coverage Concerning activities at the Metropolitan 
Communit) Colleges of Kansas Cit), Missoijri — was accomplished -by 
Sickingand Harris in 1 976. The Sanford-Zireendahl Copy Value Rating 
Scale was applied to all printed coverage by the major Kansas City 
newspaper for two >ears, 1975 and'19b5.^These particular years .were 
chosen because bond issues had been/submitted to the public in these 
years (1965*s had passed; 1975*s hid failed). The study showed a 
marked decrease in both the coverage and the judged value of articles 
during this decade and a 70 p^rdeni decrease in institutional and ijidi- 
vidual human interest stories froni 1965 to 1975. Recommendations 
include inservicenraining for district personnel so that the) can help to 
improve the district's image in the qy es of the public as wdl as the media; 
better communication with the media jLor^tjerning the d^il) operations of 




thg disfrkt; cooperation with the press in obtaining coverage; spreading 
the comniunjtv college stor> in uViderstandable language: and commu- 
nicating to the press how well the college -meets its goals and objectives. 

The cost effectiveness of a \afiet> of publicity methods used since 
1971 at Johnson County Community £:ollege (Kansas) is assessed irt a 
•.report submitteAliy T.itham (1976). Students registering for courses 
were asked how the-v4eaH^about the course^ and the college-news- 
paper advertisements, special brochures,. or course bwlletins and cata-^ 
logues mailed to each county household. In the same'documeniare an 
evaluation of a trial credit ca.d plan and a surxev of countv residents to 
ascertain their views of the college ,and the college's use of direct ma^ 
advertising. • \ ' 
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